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Happy Vacation! 


An Editorial 


WITH this issue Scholastic bids 
you adieu for the summer and 
extends you its wishes for a 
happy vacation. We have an 
idea that, what with the days 
getting longer and warmer, most 
of you have the last day of school 
marked with a big.red letter and 
will emit two whoops anda holler when it finally 
arrives. (We know exactly how it feels—we’re 
looking forward to it too.) 

We can’t let this oecasion pass without a few not- 
too-serious words regarding the happiness we want 
you to have this summer. We'll have to be a little 
vague, for happiness is not anything we or anybody 
else can point to and say “There it is, go take it.” 
You'll have to search it out for yourself. 

The essential thing about a vacation, everybody 
seems agreed, is that it provides a change in activity 
or scenery, or both—an escape from the day-in-day- 
out routine of the workaday world. No matter 
what a high school student does during the summer, 
it is bound to be a departure from what he has been 
deing during the school year. Ho hum! no classes, 
early or late, no home work, no brain cudgeling at 
exams. For the first few days you’re going to have 
a fine time doing simply nothing, which is an art in 
itself. And then when the school’s-out sense of 
freedom wears off, you’re going to begin thinking 
of what to do with the twenty-four hours a day 
stretching off toward next September. 

You’re lucky to have all that time,—it makes us 
feel pretty wistful to think of a whole summer vaca- 
tion! Once a person quits formal schooling and 
gets a job, you know, his vacation comes in exas- 
peratingly short jerks. A working man or woman 
who has been on the job for fifty weeks, tending a 
machine, clerking in a store, editing a magazine, or 
doing any of the thousands of jobs that have to be 





done, doesn’t need anyone to tell him that he should 
have a complete change if vacation is to mean any- 
thing. 

Now high school students (at least the ones we 
know) are rarely every guilty (voluntarily) of 
spending their vacations pondering over the same 
matters that occupy their attention in the class. 
room from September to June. And that’s the way 
it should be. We say for goodness sake have fun, 
and have as much of it as you can: play games, 
dance, swim, ride, read, talk, loll, meet people, fall 
in and out of love, or just sit on a rock and look into 
space if that’s your particular formula for fun—but 
keep your eyes and ears and minds open while 
you're about it. 

The world goes right on whether you've got it 
under a microscope at the moment or not, and you'll 
pardon our pointing, but it happens to be the world 
that you’re going to have to do battle with for the 
rest of your life. Of course to those of you who 
face the necessity of working or of looking’ for a 
job those implications won’t have to be pointed out. 
But the rest of you—you leisurely ones who havea 
whole glorious summer to do with what you will— 
what are you going to do with all that time? 

We don’t mean to be stuffy about this. We don't 
mean to suggest for a minute that you should 
solemnly stop and furrow your brow over the inter 
national situation for a second just before fou ker- 
plunk into a swimming pool; or that you should 
engage your dancing partner in a life-is-real-life-is- 
earnest conversation about Whither Mankind when 
you obviously should have your mind on—to you— 
much more important and immediate matters. But 
we do urge you to capitalize on your summer by 
keeping your mind, as well as your body, active- 
in practice for sharp curves ahead. 

We'll say goodbye on that note. Happy vacation! 
See you in September! 
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THEL Weyman was walking 
by. From the top of the stoop 
of his house where he had 


_paused to lift the collar of his spring 


coat against the wind, Raymond Horne 
looked at her as if for the first time. 
She lived just a few blocks away, on 
the same avenue, but he hadn’t seen 
her or thought about her in almost a 
year, ever since he had been gradu- 
ated from high school. She had never 
been bad-looking, but unattractively 
squarish and dumpy in build. Mental 
qualif':ations of the other sex had not 
been of prime importance then but he 
had decided, the first time he met her 
on the way to school, that though 
bright, she was thoroughly uninterest- 
ing. He had tried to avoid her after 
that, and though he had met her, 
inevitably, several more times during 
the years of attendance at the same 
high school, and had walked with her, 
out of politeness, their acquaintance- 
ship had never passed the casual stage. 
Now, with one hand still at his 
collar, he slowly turned his head, fol- 
lowing her with startled eyes. Amaz- 
ing, how she had changed. He 
wondered that he had never noticed 
what a uniquely perfect scheme the 
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STRANGE 


GIRL 
By Henry Anton Steig 


golden skin, the dark wavy hair and 
the big black eyes composed. Strange 
how the maturing of the features made 
them count. She had grown taller, 
slimmer, and yet, somehow, rounder. 

Raymond accused himself of having 
been stupidly neglectful and felt, at 
the same time, that he had been the 
victim of a deception; it seemed unfair 
that a weed should grow into an orchid 
behind his back. 

The books in his hand reminded him 
of his appointment to go over some 
physics problems with a classmate. 


But the appointment could wait. 


She was almost half a block ahead 
of him. Walks awfully fast, he 
thought. He lengthened his stride. 
Lovely, the way her arms swung, 
through a short arc, close to her sides 
—and what a remarkably slight waist! 
She was an utter knockout, probably 
a raft of guys hanging around her, he 
said to himself, but that’s the way it 
always is with good-lookers. 

He was almost abreast of her. A 
few more steps and he turned his head. 

“Why, Ethel,” he said. “Hello!” 

“OQh—” there was a short but notice- 
able hesitation, “Hello, Ray.” 

It humbled him to think that she 
hadn’t immediately recognized him. 
But perhaps he too had changed. 

“Haven’t seen you for an awfully 
long time.” 

She didn’t answer, but looked at him 
as if to say: “That’s true, we haven't 


seen each other in a long while. 
Well?” 

“What have you been doing with 
yourself?” he asked, anxious to 


nullify his false start. 

“Still going to school.” 

“When are you getting out?” 

“June.” 

She was bright, all right, getting out 
of high school before she was seven- 
teen (though often it didn’t mean any- 
thing) he reflected. One thing about 
her hadn’t changed; she still didn’t 
talk much. 

It was natural to hold a girl’s arm 
when you walked with her and he 
wanted to take hers, but something 
about her manner told him that it 
would have been presumptuous. He 
was surprised at his timidity. 

“What are you going to do after 
that?” Raymond said. 

“AB. in education. I'd like to teach 
French.” 


“Yes—you may call—some evening.” 
It sounded as though, after considera- 
tion, she had decided there would be 
no harm in that. 


“Teaching profession’s kind of 
crowded.” 
“Yes. But they'll always need 


teachers. I'll just have to wait.” 

He wanted her to ask him what his 
plans were. But apparently she didn’t 
care, didn’t even notice the college text 
and the big, important-looking loose- 
leaf notebook he was carrying. 

Suddenly she turned a corner, and 
he swung around, clumsily, after her. 

“Goodby,” she said, bluntly, at the 
subway entrance. 

“Oh—listen!” he blurted out. “May 
I call some evening?” 

“Yes—you may call—some evening.” 
It sounded as though, after considera- 
tion, she had decided there could be no 
harm in that. 

Before she turned away there was a 
slight softening of her features which 
Raymond could not be sure was meant 
to be a smile. She bounced down the 
steps, almost noiselessly, like a tennis 
ball. 

Raymond didn’t know why, but he 
ran the first few blocks toward his 
friend’s house. He ran lightly, on his 
toes, not unconscious of form. 
























































































He phoned her early in the evening 
two days later. 

“Not tonight,” she said. “Sorry, 
Ray, but I have a lot of work to do.” 

Still in high school and she spoke 
about “work.” She took herself too 
seriously. He was the one who really 
had work to do. He was willing to 
give her one of his precious evenings— 
and she refused it, just because of 
some silly lessons. 

“Oh, I see,” he said, unable to hide 
the disappointment in his tone. 

“If you’re free tomorrow evening,” 
Ethel said, hesitatingly. “I won’t be 
busy then.” 

That was better. “Tomorrow?” 
Raymond said, “Let me see—” 

“Oh, well, some other evening then,” 
Ethel quickly interrupted. 

“But tomorrow is all right,” Ray- 
mond hastily said. “Yes, I’m quite 
sure—I’ll be free. About eight?” 

“Better make it eight-thirty. Good- 
by.” 
“Goodby,” Raymond said. 

He had always thought of conversa- 
tions with girls as a series of polite 
little battles in which the girls, of 
course, didn’t have much chance. A 
man didn’t press his advantage, 
though; it made him feel bigger not 
to make the victories too crushing. He 
was just sufficiently cleverer than the 
girl to leave no question as to who had 
won. When the point had been made 
and the girl began to flounder, the 
thing to do was to smile and then 
change the subject. 

But when he hung up his phone 
Raymond knew that he had been 
definitely bested, this time. It 
wasn’t a real battle, however, he 
told himself, only a preliminary 
skirmish. He’d have to study her 
style. But then the trouble was 
that she didn’t seem to have any 
style. She didn’t try to be clever; 
just said what she meant. 

Approaching her house, at 
eight-thirty-five the next evening, 
he recalled having seen her, years 
before, playing jacks on the side- 
walk (he remembered the exact 
spot) with her friends. It put him 
in a warm mood. He would re- 
mind her, he thought, of the cos- 
tume she had worn then, the big 
hair ribbon, the socks, and the 
short dress. But when Ethel 
opened the door he was chilled and 
forgot all about it. 

She was tastefully dressed and 
not any less attractive than she 
had been on the street the other 
day, but it was evident that she 
had not gone to any special pains 
to dress for him. Raymond was 
accustomed to having girls look as 
if they were about to go out for 
the evening when he came to call. 
And when he considered her plaid 
skirt and her sweater blouse, obvi- 
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the classic guitar. 


ously school attire, he felt abashed for 
having gone to so much trouble over 
his own appearance. 

Ethel introduced him to her par- 
ents. Her father was a thin little man 
with spectacles. In his shirt sleeves, 
he sat in an easy chair in a corner 
of the crowded living room with a 
book in his hands. A large, flat hot- 
water bottle, filled with water, was 
thrust part way down under his 
trousers, against his abdomen. Her 
mother was also short and dark, but 
stout. She came to the door-way of 
the adjoining kitchen, in an apron, 
with a dish towel and a dish in her 
hands, and smiled, very pleasantly. 

“Pardon me a moment,” Ethel said, 
after having disposed of Raymond’s 
coat. She began removing books and 
pads from the round table in the cen- 
ter of the room. She hadn’t been 
waiting for him, he saw—she had been 
occupying herself, until the last mo- 
ment, with school work. 

“Won’t you sit down?” 
man said. 

Raymond pulled a chair from under 
the table and sat down. Ethel re- 
turned from the bedroom where she 
had taken her books. 

“Please, Ethel,” her father said, 
holding up the bottle. “It’s got cold.” 


Mr. Wey- 


Raymond was embarrassed. There 
was something vulgar about that bot- 
tle. 

Ethel took it into the kitchen. 

“Cold in the stomach,” Mr. Weyman 
explained. 





HENRY ANTON STEIG 


The author of Strange Giri has this to say 
about himself: 
“Following a natural 
started to study engineering, but gave it up, at 
eighteen, to answer a sudden urge to paint. 
Four years at the National Academy of Design 
(interrupted with flings at music—violin, saxo- 
phone and clarinet, in dance-halls, hotels and 
in vaudeville) prepared me poorly for ad- 
I abandoned layouts and posters 
to draw cartoons for various humorous maga- 
zines and then, two years ago, I bought a type- 
writer. 
“Born in New York, in 1906, I escaped in 
1934 to the Connecticut woods. 
up at seven and spend the hours from eight 
a. m. to three p. m. at the typewriter. 
camera nut, a swing addict and a student of 
Minor obsessions are car- 
pentry, wood-carving and landscape gardening. 
“I hope to write a novel before I’m forty.” 
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“May I see what you're reading 
Raymond asked, not knowing why 
else to say. ° 

Mr. Weyman handed him the 
a collection of Yeats’ poems. 

“Hm,” Raymond said, respectfully, 
He hadn’t read Yeats but he had 
heard of him. He hanced back the 
book. 

He was impressed by the fact that 
almost every available space in the 
room, window sills, end tables, eve, 
a corner of the floor, was occupied by 
books which the inadequate bookcage 
could not accommodate. 

Ethel returned, holding the bottle 
wrapped in a towel. 

“Look out you don’t get scalded, 
Pop,” she warned. 

“Can't be too hot for me,” Mr. Wey. 
man said, and with a sigh of pleasure, 
he tucked the bottle back into place 
“Do you play chess?” he asked Ray. 
mond. 

“Not very well.” 

Raymond hadn’t come to play chess, 
He wanted to be with Ethel. He was 
about to beg off but the challenging 
expression on her face stopped him, 

“I haven’t played in a long while, 
Don’t expect too much opposition.” 

“Why is it,” Mr. Weyman asked 
smiling, “that no one ever admits hay- 
ing played chess recently?” 

“But I really haven't,” Raymond 
protested. 

Ethel brought the chessboard and 
chessmen, placed them on a low table 
in front of her father and sat down 
~ on the arm of his chair. Raymond 
glanced at her, turned his eyes 
away, and drew up his seat. 

He was forced to resign after a 
dozen moves. 

“You’re much too good for me, 
Mr. Weyman,” he said. 

“Let’s play another,” Mr. Wey- 
man answered. “I'll remove a 
rook.” 

Raymond tried to exchange 
pieces so as to be able to exploit 
his advantage, but his opponent 
cleverly avoided exchanges, cap- 
tured three pawns and soon had 
much the stronger position. Ray- 
mond kept glancing furtively at 
Ethel, who was intent on the 
game. She was not at all self- 





I conscious and he could hardly 


question her unawareness. He 
wa.:ted to say something clever to 
Mr. Weyman about the difficulty 
of concentrating on the game 
where there was present so im- 
pelling a distraction as his beauti- 
ful daughter. But he decided not 
to. He wasn’t a bit at home. It 
was due partly, he admitted, to 
his own stiffness. But Yeats, hot- 
water bottles, and chess—what 
could one do? 

“Why, you’re a master!” Ray- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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T IS a gray afternoon. And that 
melancholy cry drifting in through 
the windows carries one back 
through the centuries, into a thousand 
streets of America and of Europe be- 
fore it.. . . Millions of merchants and 
workmen over the face of the earth, 


shouting, chanting, singing, striving” 


to attract the notice of possible pa- 
trons. This chorus of street cries is 
ynending, like the sounds of the sea. 
It is of infinite variety, in all keys 
and all rhythms, from the croak of 
the rasp-throated “I cash clo’” man 
to the magnificent tenor that won for 
Lainez, said to have been an aspara- 
gus peddler, first rank among the 
singers of the Paris Opera. 

Even in the Middle Ages the nar- 
row, twisted streets of Paris rang to 
the cries of its tinkers and peddlers. 
In the thirteenth century when the 
completed Notre Dame first raised its 
familiar towers against the Paris sky 
and the Crusades were dragging their 
weary length across Europe, a poet 
named Adam de Villeneuve wrote 
The Cries of Paris. Although this 
work is not very good poetry, it is 
invaluable for the insight it gives us 
into the round of life in the city. The 
day opens with the cries of the bath- 
keepers: “Gentlemen, hurry to bathe; 
the baths are hot, I assure you!” Later 
there are among others: “Red and 
white herrings, newly salted. Take 
some of our herrings!” “Salted meat, 
fresh and appetizing meat! Garlic or 
honey sauce! God give you health!” 
“Jackets and cloaks for sale! For- 
feited by scholars!” (That is, poor 
scholars had put them in pawn and 
been unable to redeem them.) Finally 
darkness falls, the curfew rings, and 
through the streets go the sellers of 
waffle-like little cakes known as 
oublies, their boxes slung around their 
shoulders. Children and _ servants 
come to the casements to buy. 

A fascinating picture. But the poor 
poet groans, “The number of objects 
for sale is so great that I cannot help 
spending ... I have thus used the 
little money that I had, and poverty 
torments me. I have sold all but my 
clothes; gluttony has despoiled me, 
and I know not what to become or 
where to go.” . . . Window shopping 
has less painful results. 

There is one thing to be regretted 
about this poem of Adam de Ville- 
neuve.. Probably ignorant of music, 
he did not preserve the tunes to 
Which these cries were given. Cen- 
turies later writers began to record 
some _of the cries in their entirety, 

ing carefully and then writing 
the musical notes as well as 
the words. Here is the cry of a seller 
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STREET 
CRIES 


By Arthur Minton 


of green-peas that has rung in the 
ancient streets of Paris: 
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pois verts, pois verts! 


One can imagine this energetic little 
theme played on the horns and bas- 
soons, bouncing up through the 
strings in a symphony. 

The cry of the seller of herrings 
seems to gather force as it rises 
through the three half-steps from 
B to D: 


A AUegro 








Des bons ha—rengs a ofrir = fri! 


Then there is the far sadness of 
the autumn sea in this cry of the 
oysterman, “To the boat, to the boat!” 








A la barqu a ila baraqu! 


Incidentally, it is an oyster-peddler’s 
cry that is used in the andante of the 
Fourth Symphony of Antoine Elwart. 

Now we go eastward to the Eter- 
nal City. Even the umbrella-mender 
of Rome has in his cry a far-away 
quality in which the imaginative may 


detect a memory of the vanished em- 
pire of Augustus. 
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The junk man of Barcelona, on 
Spain’s Mediterranean coast, cries 
“Rags and old iron!” in this way: 


=== 
ter ra vell! 


Next, the city of Koenigsberg in 
Germany gives us a lively little song 
that is really international. It is the 
cry of the vendor of coffee-pots, and 
is based on the tune of the cachucha, 
a Spanish dance. “Big coffee-pots, 
two schillings!” These cheerful few 
bars seem to combine the homely 
good nature of a German waltz with 
the fire of the Spanish dance: 


ad Epes degen 


gro-te Kaf-fee-kann kost man twe = schilling 


“ae the North , we find a 
toy-seller in the Tight Little Isle cry- 
ing his wares thus: 


GAS olga? Fig egt 


the babes the babes 
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Don't you re-mem-ber the babes in the 
The merchant was undoubtedly a city 
man, perhaps one who had rarely 
been outside the smoky realms of 
London town. Yet in some way— 
how?—he has produced a charming 
light-hearted tune that suggests the 
huntsmen cantering over the dewy 
English countryside. One sees the 
staid gray-clad nursemaids buying a 
pair of dolls for their charges in Hyde 
Park or Kensington Gardens. 

Finally we go over the Atlantic to 
South America. This tune has been 
sung by Negroes selling barley-sugar 
at Rio de Janeiro. It is limited to 
three tones, but shows a strong rhyth- 
mic sense. The words mean “Barley 
sugar of Pato!” 


in the wood! in the wood 


wood ? 








do pa —to tou rou tou rou 


In the writings of Villeneuve and 
others the life of the city has been 
given the forms of art and so carried 
forward to later generations. But it is 
not only in literature that this vig- 
orous music of the market-place is 
preserved. For musicians have not 
been ashamed to employ these melo- 
dies that mysteriously surge up out 
of the natures of poor and ignorant 
peddlers. In the sixteenth century 
the celebrated Jannequin wrote The 
Cries of Paris, a piece for four voices. 
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In this piece the composer interwove 
merchants’ cries in an agreeable, if 
to our ears somewhat unexciting, 
tracery. It is to be regretted that be- 
cause of the limitations of the music 
of his time, Jannequin modified the 
cries instead of preserving them as 
they were actually given in the 
streets. 

Not long afterward, however, when 
Shakespeare was walking the streets 
of London, three famous compatriots, 
Orlando Gibbons, Thomas Weelkes, 
and Richard Dering, delighted the 
cultured ears of their time with vocal 
music based on street cries that are 
believed to be authentic. In these 
pieces we may hear in a somewhat 
literal sense voices from one of Eng- 
land’s most vital eras. 

While the English, the Italians, the 
Spanish, the Germans, and the Dutch 
have studied the street cries of their 
countries and in some cases used 
them in musical composition, the 
French seem to lead all others in this 
interest. For one thing, there has al- 
ways been some evidence that Paris 
is second to none with respect to the 
quantity of uproar produced by 
street-merchants. A Sicilian visiting 
that city in 1692 concluded that “Paris 
is the stronghold of tumult.” It is not 
strange therefore that the most ex- 
tensive use of street cries in later 
music has been at the hands of French 
composers. Charpentier in his opera 
Louise constructs a brilliant scene in 
which market cries are delightfully 
commingled. And in 1857 Jean George 
Kastner created The Voices of Paris, 
a “Grande symphonie Humouristique” 
in which street cries are among the 
various city noises described musi- 
cally. This curious piece, written for 
the full symphony orchestra, is di- 
vided into three parts representing 
morning, the later part of the day, 
and evening. 

The symphony opens quietly with 
the dispelling of night. Then the 
orchestra imitates the sound of shops 
opening, the blacksmith striking the 
anvil, the coppersmith beating his 
metal, etc. The Sleeper sings, “I 
would dream forever,” but his is a 
vain wish. He is roused by the cries 
of vegetable peddlers, of the blade- 
grinder, and of the glass-mender. To 
zrown the Sleeper’s miseries, the first 
part ends with the approach of a regi- 
ment marching to the music of a 
band. 

The Sleeper is now awake and lis- 
tens for the piano-playing of his 
beloved, whose window is beneath his 
own. She plays the prelude to a 
romance, but another pianist nearby 
immediately begins to practice scales. 
Seon a Voice interpolates a song, 
“The Beggar of Love.” But this dole- 
ful plaint is drowned out by more 
military music—this time nothing less 
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There’s Music in the 
Commercial Air, Tunes 
Improvised by Vendors 


than the band of a cavalry regiment. 

To begin the third part, the drums 
beat a retreat, the soldiers depart. A 
character called the Solitary Walker 
is in a poetic mood, as solitary walk- 
ers are wont to be. But he is burst 
in on by newspaper sellers and 
gamins selling cut-rate theatre tickets 
that admit the holder to the last part 
of the performance. One young high- 
pressure ticket agent shouts that only 
the twelfth scene has been reached; 
there are still three crimes to be 
committed in the play. Then there 
is a joyous “Chorus of Masques” in 
the hall of the Opera, followed by a 
“Carnival Polka.” The piece ends in 
a soft mood, as it began, with a 
“Chorus of Dreams,” pianissimo. 

If any one thinks the composer 
Kastner has exaggerated the noise 
made by street criers, he may con- 
sider the following inventory, not at 
all a complete one, of articles that 
have been cried in the streets of 
Paris: asparagus, green peas, cress, 
string beans, cabbages, artichokes, 
walnuts, hazelnuts and other sorts of 
nuts, pears, apples, oranges, lemons, 
cherries, currants, strawberries, 
peaches, figs, melons, grapes, mack- 
erel, herring, sardines, oysters, mus- 
sels, various kinds of meats, water, 
milk, cocoa, lemonade, wood, matches, 
brooms, hammers, shovels, shades, 
soap, ink, umbrellas, men’s caps, toys, 
brass goods, spigots, opera glasses, 
theatre programs, needles, cages, 
rabbit-skins, flowers, toys, rat-poison. 





Collect Street Cries 


The editors bf Scholastic believe that 
high school students of America can 
make a valuable contribution to the 
compilation of this important folk ma- 
terial. They therefore urge readers to 
be on the lookout for musical street 
cries. It will be necessary to track these 
cries down, make an accurate notation 
of the words and tunes. Such work 
may be the basis for a permanent sys- 
tematic collection of street cries similar 
to the collection of folk songs being 
made by the Library of Congress. It is 
possible also that students having talent 
for musical competition, many of whom 
took part in the recent Music Division 
of the Scholastic Awards, will wish to 
attempt pieces based on street cry tunes. 
All students wishing to submit material 
should correspond with the author of 
this article, Mr. A. Minton, 17 Middagh 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., who will be 
glad to act as a clearing house for 
street cry material. If sufficient new 
and original material is discovered, 
some of it may be published in 
Scholastic in the future.—The Editors. 









Besides the vendors of these 
and of many more, numerous art 
have applied their lung-power 
the advertisement of their calling 
Among them are the old-clothe 
dealers, chimney sweeps, glass-men. 
ders, tinsmiths, blade-grinders, brags. 
beaters, cobblers,  chair- -mendery, 
coachmen, newspaper sellers, ma- 
gicians, clowns, street musi 
wandering barbers, quacks, Punch. 
and-Judy showmen, magic lantem 
operators, beggars, operators of chiJ. 
dren’s games. 

With this variety of cries in Paris 
alone, it is no wonder that besides 
the pieces that have been mentioned 
the use of street cries can be traced ip 
three operas (among them the im. 
portant Masaniello of Auber), 4 
sonata by Scarlatti, six French piano 
pieces, two symphonic works (the 
London Symphony by Vaughan Wil 
liams and Paris by Frederick Delius), 
a chorus, a quartet for voices, and a 
great number of songs. 

What about America? Have we no 
street cries that might be recorded 
and used in works of art as those 
of Europe have been used? We do 
have them; almost everybody has 
heard some. A number may be found 
among the songs in such books as 
Mellows by Robert Emmet Kennedy 
and The American Song-Bag by Carl 
Sandburg. This Spring a street- 
criers’ contest was held in Charleston, 
S. C., and cries from the same city 
add to the richness of atmosphere in 
the play and opera, Porgy. But there 
are numerous beautiful and interest- 
ing cries that have never seen the 
light of print. Here is an example 
that was heard on the sidewalks of 
New York forty years ago: 
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throw down your money and buy off 































My horse is blind he cannot 


Now, it is important that these cries 
should be recorded. We have already 
noticed their artistic worth. Then 
again historians and philosophers are 
always searching for significant de- 
tails of national life in order to 
describe and interpret the events o 
history. Just as a good book or sym- 
phony is an expression of the times 
as well as of an individual, so the in- 
formal singing of street-vendors well 
straight up from the people and tell 
something of what is in their hearts. 
How revealing would be the record of 
the cries heard in the market-place of 
Rome or of Jerusalem two thousand 
years ago. It would be the closest 
possible approximation to a i 
awakening of the life of the past. 
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The Dance and the Theatre in America 


Concluding Article of Series on the Creative Arts 


URING the past seven years 

of writing for Scholastic I 

have said repeatedly that we 
in America are living in a period of 
swift change. Ways of producing and 
distributing goods are forever chang- 
ing. Population, size of family and 
community are changing. There have 
been changes in every way of living. 
And so swift and great have these 
been—in social life as well as in in- 
dustrial life—that we have named the 
past forty or fifty years “The Great 
Transition,” which means a definite 
transfer from one kind of civilization 
to another. Over and over again I 
have been saying that we are enter- 
ing a new epoch in the history of 
mankind. 

The present series of articles, which 
is now concluded with this, empha- 
sizes that idea in the field of the arts 
and crafts just as my Scholastic 
articles of earlier years did for eco- 
nomic, political and social life. 

The artist was suppressed for more 
than a century during the time when 
the people of the United States were 
busy conquering and settling our con- 
tinent. But now, in this first third of 
the twentieth century, the artist is 
finally beginning to find his place in 
American life. He has begun to build 
fine original American buildings. He 
has begun to paint and write about 
American life. He has even begun 
to design American costumes, house- 
hold decorations and utensils. Finally, 
he is doing his best to use the modern 
machine in the production of the 
truly creative American art. 


The Important Elements 
of Great Theatre 

As you read in my last week’s 
article, before the World War this 
magnificent creative work had al- 
ready developed the all-important 
elements of a great theatre. These 
are: (1) original ideas of painting, 
sculpture, lighting, costume and archi- 
tecture—all of which are necessary 
to make possible a new and creative 
Stage design; (2) experienced and 
trained modern actors and dancers 
(both soloists and choruses); (3) 
creative American plays; (4) the be- 
Zinnings of a new music. 

Of course a thoroughgoing revolu- 
tion in the theatre arts had been 
launched by such European artists 
as Gordon Craig of England, Jacques 
Copeau of France, Max Reinhardt of 
Germany, Constantine Stanislavsky 
of Russia, and many other important 
Writers and producers. One great 
thing these artists did. They were 


By Harold Rugg, Ph. D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


“artist-directors” who took all of the 
elements of the theatre—actor, play, 
costuming, lighting and stage set, 
dance and music—and fused them to- 
gether in great examples of creative 
“theatre.” Not since the early Greeks 
had it been done in as truly great 
fashion. 

In the years immediately after 1910 
several of these “art theatres” of 
Europe came to the United States 
and gave extended performances. 
There is no doubt that the influence 
of these, and of books and drawings 
by Gordon Craig, and of other Eu- 
ropean artists helped greatly to spur 
American artists on to start experi- 
ments in an American “art” theatre. 

In one art of the theatre, however, 
the creative revolution burst through 
quite independently of European art- 
ists. That was the dance. 


Isadora Duncan—First 
Modern Dancer 

During the very years when Craig 
was doing creative work in the thea- 
tre and writing books about it, there 
appeared a young American genius of 
the dance—Isadora Duncan. Her 
work was to arouse artists in the 
theatre in the whole western world— 
in Europe at first even more than in 
the United States. 

Isadora Duncan was an American, 


born in San Francisco in 1878; she 
died in France in 1927. At the age 
of six she was dancing and leading 
other little children of her neighbor- 
hood in the dance. At ten she started 
a little dancing school of her own! 

At seventeen (1895) she was danc- 
ing in Chicago and New York thea- 
tres. She read Walt Whitman’s 
American poetry to get a true feeling 
of American life. Then she went to 
Europe. During almost all the rest 
of her life she lived and did her work 
in European countries. For a time 
she was very successful, and danced 
before kings and nobles and large 
audiences of rich people in the cities 
of Europe. She also started a famous 
school of the dance for children. In 
Europe she studied the theatre and 
dance of the ancient Greeks. 

Isadora was the first great original 
modern dancer. She did not copy 
any other styles. She made up her 
own ways of dancing. She invented 
a new free kind of dancing to the 
music of fine orchestras. She threw 
off the cumbersome garments and 
shoes of the standardized ballet stage, 
and danced barefooted, and in loose 
flowing dresses. She taught other 
dancers who came after her that they 
must not copy, must not move in 
mechanical standardized ways. She 
insisted that they must express free- 
ly, but competently, what they them- 
selves see and feel of life. 

At first her kind of dancing was 
not taken up by other dancers. But 


WPA Federal Theatre 


Effective use of mass movement on the stage: Mechanized lines of Egyptian 


slaves in the rat-proof granaries Joseph built throughout 


Egypt. This 


is from the Federal Theatre production The Sun and I, playing on Broadway. 











after some years had passed, it was 
noticed that many young American 
artists were dancing in ways very 
much like Isadora’s style. Certainly 
an increasing number of them began 
to think for themselves and to create 
a truly original American dance. 

The second person to invent new 
ways of dancing in America was Ruth 
St. Denis. In 1904, probably indepen- 
dently of Isadora Duncan, she began 
studying the ancient dances of Egypt 
and India. Shortly after that she in- 
vented an East Indian dance called 
Radha, which she danced 1500 times 
before audiences in different parts of 
the world. In 1914 she took as a part- 
ner a young man named Ted Shawn 
(later he became her husband). He 
proved to be the first man in our 
times to do “modern” dances. 

By the close of the World War 
(1914-1918) several other artists had 
begun to follow in Isadora Duncan’s 
and Ruth St. Denis’s paths. Several 
students of Miss St. Denis had al- 
ready become well known in the 
modern dance. These are Martha 
Graham, Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman. 

In Germany several other young 
women and men stopped copying the 
old styles and invented free and mod- 
ern styles of their own. Perhaps the 
greatest of the Europeans is Mary 
Wigman, a German girl. She was the 
teacher of Hanya Holm who is now 
head of the Hanya Holm Studio in 
New York City. 


Little Theatres 
in the United States 

Ten years passed after Gordon 
Craig began to publish the drawings 
of his stage-designs and made his 
other suggestions for a really modern 
theatre. Young American artists 
learned much from Craig, and from 
Copeau, Reinhardt, Stanislavsky and 
others. In 1915 they began to produce 
theatre in an unusual way in the 
United States. During that one year, 





WPA Federal Theatre 


Tamiris with her group of professional 
dancers in the production How Long, 
Brethren, a work based on Negro songs 
of protest, and presented by the 
Federal Dance Theatre in New York City. 


three important “Little Theatre” ex- 
periments were started in and near 
New York City. 

First: The Neighborhood Play- 
house started on the East Side of New 
York City. People interested in the 
theatre and who lived in the neigh- 
borhood became members of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. Soon they 
began experiments. Sometimes mem- 
bers wrote plays and the Neighbor- 
hood acting company gave them for 
the public. At other times the com- 
pany acted the famous plays of the 
ancient Greeks or of more modern 
Europeans. From 1915 to the present 
time the Neighborhouse has con- 
tinued its experiments, and it has 
given New York’s East Side a com- 
munity theatre of its own. 

Second: The Provincetown Play- 
ers, made up of a group of New York 
artists and writers, started an experi- 
mental “Little Theatre” at Province- 
town, Massachusetts. The next year 
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Northwestern H. S., Detra 


In our high schools and colleges th 
dance has won a secure place in th 
curriculum. The above photograph 
shows a Northwestern High Schod 
group (Detroit, Mich.) in a compod 
tion characteristic of the modern styl, 


they opened a theatre in New York 
City called the Provincetown Play. 
house. They had only a tiny stage 
but for six years (1916-1922) they 
gave plays written by their own writ- 
ers. They experimented with new 
arrangements of stage scenery, light- 
ing, music and the like. The Province. 
town Players are to be remembered 
for one special reason: They experi- 
mented with Eugene O’Neill’s plays 
and in the years of the 1920’s he be 
came known as the greatest American 
play writer. 

Third: The Washington Squar 
Players appeared in New York City, 
In 1919 this group became the Theatre 
Guild. Its members had been artists 
experts in stage design and other 
students of the theatre. It is the 
Theatre Guild which has done mos 
of all to build an “art” theatre in ow 
country. 

The Guild had an interesting and 
helpful way of getting an audience to 
attend its performances. The men- 
bers asked people to buy “season” 
tickets in advance without knowin 
what plays they were paying to see 
During the first year there were only 
135 people who were willing to “take 
a chance” on liking what the Guild 
put on. By the sixth year there wer 
14,000 people who paid for the entire 
season’s plays in advance! Was this 
a good idea? It certainly was! i 
permitted the leaders of the Guild to 
try out their own ideas and still ® 
sure of audiences. They did not have 
to ask themselves beforehand: Wil 
the audience like this if we do it ow 
own way, or must we do it another 
way so that we will not go into debt! 
They were free to experiment wilt 
any plays that they decided to give 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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HIS page of poetry is entirely 
student-written—a sort of 
Round Table promoted to the 
ifont part of the magazine. It’s 
peally a second installment of - the 
Scholastic Awards prizes announced 
nour May Ist issue. We didn’t have 
foom to print nearly as many of the 

-winning poems as we wanted 
#p in that earlier issue and are de- 
lighted at this chance to bring some 
of the other fourth prizes and honor- 
able mentions to light in this, the last 
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MORE PRIZE WINNERS 


Upon Leaving My 
Sixteenth Y ear 


In the Spring we cleaned the house, 

Just as other Springs, 

The lilacs blossomed sweetly 

As they’ve blossomed now for years. 

Father did not mend the step, the second 
one 

That creaks . . . familiar, ancient sound. 

The hoofs of day beat through 

The Summer’s dusty paths. 

And night drew silver patterns 

On ripe October’s grass. 


I broke an old green bow! that held 
Each Spring’s first lilac spray. 

Its scar but gives it added charm. 

I fell in love. 


But first loves do not wound to death. 


My year has gone. 
Adela Beckham, 17 


Stivers H. S. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Miss Helen Joan Hultma», Teacher. 


To a Skyscraper in 
Construction 


Gaunt skeleton, 

Do you know that one day 
Laughing people will sit upon 
Your bones, and dance in the 
Heart of you? 


I think you'll be a little disgusted 
With them. 
You’re quite superior, 
Now. 
Jack Kilpatrick, 16 
Classen H. S. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Miss Florette McNeese, Teacher 





Riddle 


After pot roast and potatoes and pine- 
apple salad 
we surrender to dessert. 
I say: 
Her father’s death was a great shock. 
And over his upturned cup of placid 
coffee, 
He answers: 
Yes, but we all have to die someday. 


Then I spoon out a little grave 
in my rice pudding. 
Robert Holmes, 17 
Pomona (Calif.) Senior H. S. 
Miss Jean H. Wilson, Teacher. 


A Bad Fall 


Today when I was jumping rope, 
I had an awful fall! 

I jumped up quickly as could be, 
And didn’t cry at all. 


I wasn’t hurt so very bad; 

In fact, I almost giggled; 

But when I brushed my first front tooth 
At dinner time, it wiggled! 


Marjorie Young, 
Highland Park (Mich.) H. S. 
Miss Elizabeth Ann Hunt, Teacher. 


I Never Knew 
I never knew 
That being black 
Punished me. 
In my land 
Black matched a tree, 
And the sky at night, 
And ebon was the 
Color of the fight. 
Black was the color 
Of the jungle ground 
And black was the beating 
Of the tom-tom sound. 
Black was as good 
As anything we knew— 
And, except in people, 
Is for white men, too. 


Mary Betty Anderson, 15 
State College (Penna.) H. S. 


Mrs. Grace Ridenour, Teacher. 
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When a poet, a painter and a pianist get together. Scholastic Awards First 
Prize Poetry Winner Hansford Martin, shaking hands with John D. Fitz- 


gerald of Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Betty Jean Crawford, First Prize 


Winner in the Music Division, and Francis Danovich, First Prize Winner in 
the Art Division, look on. This picture taken at Scholastic Awards broadcast. 
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Like zoos? Want to know more about 
the habits and home life of the animals 
that live in them? We heartily recom- 
mend a new 212-page book Who’s Who 
in the, Zoo just presented by the work- 
ers of the WPA Federal Writers’ Project 
in New York City (and published by 
Halcyon House, N. Y.) Each of the 78 
animals, from aard-vark to zebra, has 
his innings on two facing pages includ- 
ing some chatty and interesting text, 
a pretty good photograph, and a better 

awing in black and white. You'll dis- 
cover that chimpanzees use hollow logs 
for drums, that an armadillo can sand- 
paper a snake into an edible state, that 
the broad bellied tapir crosses rivers 
without swimming (he walks along the 
bottom!), etc., etc. You can be sure the 
information is authentic because pecple 
like Raymond Ditmars, Dr. Roy Chap- 
man Andrews and other curators of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
and New York Zoological Park kept a 
constant vigil over the writers’ shoulders 
to check on this and that. The book is 
well bound in good stiff boards stamped 
with gold and would be a mighty handy 
and interesting addition to your library 
—personal or school. 


THE PLAY 

Atteation drama students and teachers! 
There’s a book, just out, called The Play 
Book, by Jesse Ogden and Jean Carter 
(Harcourt, Brace). It’s really three books 


in one. It contains a manual of acting 
techniques (practical exercises in pos- 
ture, voice, interpretation, etc.), a text- 
book on production (suggestions for 
lighting, costuming, producing, etc.). 
Then besides all this you'll find complete 
scripts of eight one-act plays, one 
operetta, two movie and two radio 
scenarios each of which has been suc- 
cessfully tried out in the classroom. 
Scholastic had the good luck to see this 
book in manuscript last year and re- 
printed one chapter “Behind “The Grand’ ” 
in our drama issue for 1936 (Feb. 15). 
Then the authors retaliated by reprint- 
ing one of our radio plays—remember 
The Vicar Saves the Day by Pauline 
Gibson and Gladys Schmitt of our staff? 


BOOKS 

Another book received and noted is 
The Literature of England, by Amanda 
M. Ellis (Little, Brown) written for the 
commendable purpose of “introducing 
students to great personalities and to 
great books.” The book starts with 
Beowulf as usual, lingers on the nine- 
teenth century, and devotes almost a 
hundred pages to this, our own century 
which we approve. Especially helpful 
to teachers is the Selected Bibliography 
and Reading Guide in the back of the 
book. 


ATTENTION TRIPPERS 

If you’re going abroad you'd better 
take along the new edition of that enter- 
taining travel annual 1937 in Europe: It’s 
up-to-date and bursting with informa- 
tion on 27 countries including customs 
regulations, key to foreign exchange, 


vocabularies, etc. 
> 
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fact that 
unravel their keen, busy minds in the 
most natural, unspoiled way that makes 


Solution to Puzzle 


James Thurber Adverbial Advice 
May L. Becker As One Reader to 
Another 
Salesmanship 
Magic That Won a 
Realm 
Eleven Years 
Around the World 


Each of the following students will 
receive a Modern Library book of his 
own choosing as prizes for the correct 
answer to the puzzle and essay: 


Mary Ellen Chase 
Carleton Beals 


Three Abbe Kids 


Prize Winners 


Luella Hansen, 15, Laurel (Neb.) High 
School. 

Marjorie Wadsworth, Grand River 
(Iowa) High School. 

Vida Harstad, 14, Stewart 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Leon Rubenstein, James Monroe High 
School, Bronx, New York. 

Virginia Messer, Canaan, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Here is Luella Hansen’s prize-winning 
piece on: 


Those Three Abbe Kids 


Those Three Abbe Kids occupy the 
brightest spot in current literature. 
Their shrewd, candid observations on 
life have sent the glib-tongued oldsters 
scuttling back to their primers. It’s the 


School, 


10 


these wise-eyed youngsters 


them such delightful and _ irresistible 
traveling companions. 

There’s no precocious child-prodigy 
taint on these magnetic livewires. 
They’re real, like the kids in every 
neighborhood. They’re simply popping 
with vigor and enthusiasm and alertness 
and impishness. They’ve been around a 
lot, and they’ve seen a lot, and they’ve 
let nothing slip by. The things they say 
and the way they say them have won 
their readers completely. They’ve amused 
and thrilled and stirred everybody who 
can comprehend the printed word. 

You've got to hand it to those Three 
Abbe Kids. They’re the most appealing, 
entertaining scribblers in the swim. 
They’ve beat the experts at their own 
game. It’s most refreshing to get the 
pithy low-down on this little world of 
ours straight from the mouths of babes, 
—babes who don’t mince words like 
those of their mealy-mouthed elders. 
And if that tricky trio doesn’t concoct 
another book very soon, there will be 
hordes of dejected people and yards of 
aching bookshelves. I, just another high 
school student, can’t hear enough from 
I, Patience, I, Richard, and I, Johnny. 
It’s kids like these that keep us from 
going stale on the world, and keep the 
planet from getting stuck in a rut. 


Books 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By Daniel Defoe 


ll admit I was surprised by the num. 
ber of letters in the contest of “My Fa. 
vorite Book” that strongly recommended 
Robinson Crusoe. I never cared much 
for that book when I was young: I fear 
I thought it prosy—at least in spots and 
I had not read it since I grew up. But 
the letters that came to tell me why 
these young readers liked it were cop. 
vincing; they gave me good reasons why 
I should try it now, for myself. And 
what a book it proves to be! If you 
have not read it yet, be more sensible 
than I was at your age, and do not read 
it altogether for the story—though this 
is mighty good—but for the opportunity 
it gives you of identifying yourself with 
a man undergoing a surprising and a 
deeply important experience. 

No wonder it has kept alive as this 
year’s best-sellers, ever since 1719. If 
you have read The Woman in White, a 
thriller by Wilkie Collins, you know 
that there is a man in it who reads only 
one book, Robinson Crusoe, over and 
over; whenever it is necessary to take 
action in an emergency, he opens the 
book to see what it says and then goes 
by the book. I remember seeing a boy 
in a railway carriage in England a 
couple of years ago; he was on his way 
to the seaside, but he had Robinson 
Crusoe along and was lost in its pages. 


THE SEA WOLF 
By Jack London 


Here is another story strongly recom- 
mended in the contest. “I often wondered 
what a person should do if he found 
himself in a strange place with no money 
or friends, and his friends and relatives 
thinking him dead. I believe that this 
book gave me the answer. Its hero 
finds himself in a boat collision; the 
boat sinks, and many lives are lost. The 
hero is picked up by an outgoing vessel, 
and asks the master of the vessel, a man 
called the Sea Wolf, to take him to port 
but is refused. The cruise lasts a long 
time, and after many hardships the hero 
returns home. If you have not read it 
there is something good in store for 
you.” So said Merle Duckworth, Cres- 
ton, Iowa, to whom I have sent an auto- 
graphed book as a sign of appreciation. 

Yes, it is a strong, terrible story of 
hardship, brutality and final triumph. I 
you cannot stand cruelty in books, keep 
away from this one, for “Wolf” Larsen 
got his name for his fiendish outbursts 
of temper. There is a love-story that 
twines into the plot: a girl from a ship 
wrecked at sea is rescued by Larsen’s 
sealing-schooner “The Ghost,” and this 
further complicates matters, until the 
terrific climax and the happy conclu- 
sion—happy, that is, for the rescued 
lovers. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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/P—60 Words a Minute 
The Story of the Associated Press: How it 
Works, Who Works it, and the Power it Wields 


By Arthur Gorman 


T 6:23 p. m. (ES.T.) on the 
night of May 6, 1937, the Ger- 
man dirigible Hindenburg 

burst into flames over its mooring 
mast at Lakehurst, New Jersey. Just 
60 seconds later, the Associated Press’s 
automatic telegraph printing machines 
in every bureau office between New 
York and Kansas City were simul- 
taneously clattering out the first flash 
on one of the biggest stories in avia- 
tion’s history. Less than a minute 
more and San Francisco was receiv- 
ing the bulletin: “Zeppelin Hinden- 
burg Explodes.” 

In Chicago, the stereotype plates 
for the first edition of the Chicago 
Tribune had been locked on the 
presses and the run begun. As soon 
as the Hindenburg flash was received, 
a siren blew in the press room—the 
one unmistakable command to the 
press crews, “stop the presses.” At 
7 p.m. the presses were rolling again 
with a new front page telling the 
story of the disaster. At 7:20 trucks 
were delivering the first bundles of 
papers and residents of Chicago 
were reading about the tragedy only 
an hour after it happened and even 
while motorists of the New Jersey 
area were clogging the roads leading 
to Lakehurst in a mad scramble to 
get a look at the twisted wreckage. 

News-gathering, an unending 
struggle to annihilate space and beat 
the clock, has come a long way since 
the years before the telegraph (1844) 
when newspaper ingenuity drafted 
carrier pigeons, horses, clipper ships, 
and special trains in the race for 
speedier publication of the news. 


Encircles the Globe 


Today the AP is the main source 
upon which 35,000,000 Americans in 
this news-ravenous age depend for 
their latest accounts of fires, floods, 
coronations, and regal romances. Ubi- 
quitous AP correspondents circle the 
globe and turn up with such unfail- 
ing regularity wherever there is 
news—whether in Alaska, Tibet, or 
Siam—that India’s Mahatma Gandhi, 
upon emerging from prison to find 
himself confronted by an AP man, 
once remarked: “At the gates of 
heaven, I suppose the first person I’ll 
see will be an AP correspondent.” 

Stretching across the North Ameri- 
can continent from Bangor, Maine, to 
Seattle, Washington, and from Duluth, 
Minnesota, to New Orleans and Mex- 
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ico City, the AP uses 280,000 miles 
of leased wires over which pour some 
200,000 words of national and foreign 
news every day. To accumulate, edit, 
and transmit this huge daily cargo 
of facts (the equivalent of 160 stand- 
ard news columns) the AP spends 
$10,000,000 a year, and utilizes the 
services, part-time and full time, of 
some 80,000 persons. 

An organization engaged in so vast 
an enterprise has power undreamed 


of by all the Alexanders, Caesars, and 
Ghengis Khans of history. It deals 
in the most important commodity dis- 
tinguishing man from _ brutes—his 
capacity to give and receive knowl- 
edge through the medium of the 
printed word. Napoleon once said: 
“I fear three newspapers more than 
100,000 bayonets.” Yet here is an or- 
ganization that delivers information, 
not to three newspapers, but to 1,- 
360 in the United States alone, in 


» addition to 50 or more in Europe, Asia, 


and Latir. America. 

It is our purpose here to ge behind 
the scenes of the AP’s world-wide 
stage; to try to find out .1) how the 
AP developed and what it is; (2) how 
it operates; (3) who controls it; (4) 
who its chief competitors are; and 
(5) how it obtains its foreign news. 

Two years elapsed between the first 
successful use of Samuel F. B. Morse’s 
telegraph key and the extension in 
1846 of that then mysterious instru- 
ment from Baltimore and Washington 


Left: Marion J. Kendrick (seat') in 
charge of AP’s news report to 950 ¢ fter- 
noon newspapers, talking to Mark Bar- 
ron, erstwhile Ethiopian war correspon- 
dent, now day city-editor. Barron was 
one of AP’s newsmen rushed to Lake- 
hurst to cover the Hindenburg disaster. 
Below: the cable desk. At the right is 
John Evans, chief of foreign news. Be- 
side him, T. J. Hawkins, acts as day 
cable editor, replacing Fred Vander- 
schmidt, busy on a coronation story. 


to New York. By September of that 
year America had 1,269 miles of lines 
to England’s 175. A group of New 
York publishers including James 
Gorden Bennett of the Herald, Horace 
Greeley of the Tribune, and the Beach 
brothers of the Sun, formed an agency 
in 1848 for the “collecting and receiv- 
ing of telegraphic and other intelli- 
gence.” Thus, was pianted the seed 
from which the modern AP grew. 
In 1892 a group of mid-western 
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editors including Victor F. Lawson, 
of the Chicago Daily News, Charles 
W. Knapp of the St. Louis Republic, 
and Colonel Frederick Driscoll of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, resenting the 
domination of the nation’s telegraph 
news by an eastern group, formed a 
non-profit-making news agency and 
called in as General Manager Mel- 
ville E. Stone, who was that rarest of 
all oddities—a good newspaperman 
turned successful banker. By 1898 the 
mid-western group of publishers, 
headed by Stone and Lawson had 
greatly expanded and become the 
most important news agency. Papers 
excluded from the vital artery of tele- 
graph news howled monopoly. The 
Inter Ocean agency, whose services 
the AP had suspended, sued, charging 
that the AP was a public utility and 
as such was required under law to: 
sell news to all applicants. The Su- 
preme Court of Illinois upheld the 
claim. But the AP’s lawyers found 
in the corporation laws of New York 
state the legal shelter for the kind of 
exclusive, cooperative news gathering 
agency which Stone and Lawson had 
their hearts set on. So in 1900 the 
present AP was founded. 


Non-profit Making 


The modern AP makes no profits 
and declares no dividends. Papers 
receiving AP news, AP directors em- 
phasize, are not clients, but members; 
they receive from AP for services 
rendered, not bills, but assessments. 
These distinctions are important be- 
cause they help you to see precisely 
what AP is: a money-saving system 
of cooperation by which affiliated pa- 
pers save themselves the staggering 
and utterly prohibitive costs that 
would be involved if each individual 
paper had to set up its own facilities 
for raking in the news of the earth. 

In other words, the AP is in the 
news trading and exchanging busi- 
ness.* Member papers are not only 
its news outlets but also its news 
sources. To become a member, a 
paper must agree to grant AP exclu- 
sive rights to the further distribution 
of all news which that paper gathers 
and prints. This means, in effect, 
that in addition to AP’s own corps of 
7,500 news hounds in the U. S. and 
Canada alone, AP also draws on the 
news obtained and written by the re- 
portorial staffs of all member papers. 

For example, a story “breaks” in 
your town which is of more than com- 
munity interest. Maybe it is only of 
state-wide interest; perhaps of na- 
tional interest. In any case (assum- 
ing there’s an AP paper in your 
town**), the AP has access to the 
item as prepared for your local paper. 

Suppose your town is that entirely 
fictitious village of Barros, Oklahoma. 
At Chickasha, a few miles away, there 
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is an AP paper, the Chickasha Ex- 
press. In your home town of Barros 
there is an accident. A bus is struck 
by a railroad train at a grade crossing. 
This will be tremendously big news 
to the Chickasha Express and per- 
haps even throughout the entire state 
of Oklahoma. But at Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, and Dallas, Texas, there are 
AP bureaus with editors who will sit 
in judgment of this imaginary bus 
crash story and decide just how much 
news value it has for more distant 
points. This will depend principally 
upon the size of the accident, the 
number of persons killed or injured. 
If the story is big enough, it will reach 
the core of AP’s wire system in Kan- 
sas City and will thence be relayed 
(in a dwindling number of words, 
unless there have been many, or im- 
portant, fatalities) on to the east and 
west coasts via AP’s main trunk-line. 


Start of a “Story” 


Now let’s look in at the Oklahoma 
City AP office just before the bus 
crash story “breaks.” A tip is re- 
ceived that a train has struck a bus 
at Barros. It is a mere scrap of in- 
formation. No details are known. The 
AP knows that the Chickasha Express 
will cover this story. But still when 
a bus collides with a train, something 
usually happens. The odds are that 
there is more to this than merely a 
bus with a dented fender. So the 
AP does not depend upon the Chicka- 
sha Express, but begins to investigate 
for itself. The AP bureau manager may 
or may not decide at once to send a re- 
porter to Barros. But whether he 


*AP denies it is a business, says AP news 
reports are not for sale to any “commercial” 
interests. Technically, this is correct since 
AP does not sell news but services it to co- 
operating papers, practically all of which 
are in business to make money. 


**If there is not. AP newsmen are quickly 
catapul. d to your town by train, or motor. 
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An operator sending out a story on the 
New York regional wire. The story con. 
cerns a barbers’ strike. This is one of 
AP’s automatic printers, capable of 
sending or receiving 60 words a min. 
ute. The tape at the bottom left of 
the picture is perforated by the oper 
ator’s “typing.” As eaeh perforation 
passes through the transmitter the let 
ter or symbol is automatically printed 
by the receiving teletypes all along the 
line. In this case there are 12 pa 

receiving the story. On the right side of 
the operator are the men editing the 
copy which he will send next. The 
paper on the spike is the next story, 
copy read and ready to go out on the 
wire, after the operator finishes sending 
the barbers’ strike. Note deleted copy, 


does or not, AP rewriie men get busy 
on the phone. They call the nearest 
hospitals, the ticket agent, the police, 
and perhaps the general store near 
the grade crossing where the accident 
occurred. Once they get any kind 
of definite information that the acci- 
dent has been serious, things begin 
to happen thick and fast. 

To show you what does happen, let's 
turn again to a real story—that of the 
Hindenburg disaster. Robert Okin of 
AP’s Trenton bureau went to Lake- 
hurst with a photographer to cover 
what he thought was going to be a 
routine assignment—the safe landing 
of the giant Zeppelin. As soon as 
Okin sent out the first flash of the 
fire and explosion two more men 
started from Trenton to Lakehurst by 
car. The Newark bureau also sent 
staff men. From Manhattan went 
Mark Barron, day city editor, who 
covered the Ethiopian war; Mary 
Elizabeth Plummer, whose knowledge 
of Gerrman would come in handy i 
interviewing survivors; and a crew 
of wire photo technicians. In the 
meantime, a motorcycle was on its 
way to Manhattan with the first batch 
of pictures taken by the first photog- 
rapher, the one who had expected 
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AP’s Wirephoto apparatus in the New 
York office. The engineer at the left is 
talking to a Wirephoto attendant in San 
Francisco about some phase of trans- 
mission. A monitor at the photo desk 
receives schedules of all pictures which 
each city on the network has ready for 
sending. Detroit may have a picture of 
a serious fire, New York some impor- 
tant picture from Europe, St. Louis a 
yiew of an airplane crash, and Miami, 
by the morning plane from South Amer- 
iea, a picture of yesterday’s flood dam- 
age in Panama. It is the monitor’s job 
to know the relative news value of all 
of these and to order them sent in the 
sequence of their news interest. The 
sending schedule is constantly rear- 
ranged with the breaking of new news. 


to “shoot” nothing more than a serene 
and regular landing. 


mAP of the Country 


The AP has the entire country 
fenced off into sectional geographical 
areas. Perhaps the best way to think 
of this is as a jigsaw puzzle map of 
the United States. For each of the 
pieces of the map there is an office 
from which operates a staff of men 
whose duty it is to collect, edit, and 
transmit the news occurring in their 
defined territory. The largest and 
most important regional offices are 
known as division headquarters. These 
include New York, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco. Next come the bureaus. There 
are 90 of these throughout the country. 

AP employees are divided into two 
major departments known as _ the 
traffic department and the news de- 
partment. All those engaged in the 
actual (mechanical) receipt and 
transmission of news are in the traffic 
department; all others, including edi- 
tors, copy-readers, writers, and “leg” 
men, are in the news department. 

The Kansas City AP bureau is a 
sort of central terminal for news 
flowing from the east, west, south, 
and north. Here 35 editors pare 
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down the news from the west and 
send on to eastern papers perhaps 
40 per cent of the total number of 
words received under western date- 
lines. The news from the east will 
also usually be trimmed down before 
being relayed westward. 


Who Controls AP? 


AP’s brush with Inter-Ocean in 
1898 is not the only time it has had 
to ride the storms of monopoly 
charges. Critics said the AP was so 
organized that control was centered 
in a little group of the largest pub- 
lishers. In 1914 it was reported that 
there were 894 members, each having 
one vote, but the actual number of 
votes cast ran into the thousands. 
Will Irwin, San Francisco newspa- 
perman and playwright, writing in 
Harper’s Weekly in March, 1914, ex- 
plained that original members had 
accumulated up to 40 extra votes by 
purchasing bonds. Papers that joined 
later, according to Irwin, had only 
their membership vote. This meant 
that the “old crowd” had complete 
and lasting control and that the di- 
rectors were not chosen by a major- 
ity of the members. But in 1928 AP 
underwent a reformation by which 
the voting power of smaller papers 
was increased and control of the or- 
ganization moved closer to genuine 
democracy. 

Today AP policies are directed by 
the 1,360 newspaper proprietors who 
elect its Board of Directors. Of the 
18 directors, the following comprise 
the executive committee: Frank Brett 
Noyes, President of the AP for the 
last 37 years and publisher of the 
Washington Star; Paul Patterson, of 
the Baltimore Sun; Robert McLean 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin; E. Lans- 
ing Ray, of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; and Stuart H. Perry, of 
the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram. 


Whether or not AP was a monopoly 
in 1897 it is certainly not one today 
with such a robust and healthy com- 
petitor as UP (United Press). This 
news association, which today uses 
144,000 miles of leased wires and sells 
news to 950 clients in the U. S. and 
461 foreign papers, was founded in 
1907 by E. W. Scripps, one of Ameri- 
ca’s craftiest publishers and the cre- 
ator of the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
per chain which now numbers 24 
papers. Scripps once said that the 
“hardest job in the world is to’ think” 
but he apparently paused to do a lot 
of it at that crucial time when the 
AP founders, Lawson, Driscoll and 
Stone, were inviting him into their 
organization. He made newspaper 
history by rejecting their offer. As a 
lone-wolf he resented instinctively 
the exclusive setup envisioned by 
Stone’s group. But there was much 
more to it than that. Scripps also 
foresaw that AP membership might 
later tie cumbersome weights to his 
soaring ambitions. He intended to buy 
more papers and he did not propose 
to have them deprived of telegraph 
news by AP members’ “protest 
rights,—” the privilege then granted 
AP members of refusing AP service 
to rival papers in their territories. 

The UP rivalry continued under 
Scripps’ successor and protege, Roy 
W. Howard (Schol. Sept. 28, 1935, p. 
21). While publishers like Frank A. 
Munsey and William Randolph Hearst 
were spending fabulous sums to avail 
themselves of AP’s thorough news 
coverage, Howard was unceremoni- 
ously throwing AP out of five papers 
rather than submit to its exclusive- 
rights-in-news regulation mentioned 
above. This would have dried up the 
main news springs of UP, which How- 
ard himself had helped to build into 
a formidable news-gathering organ- 
ization. Today Howard is said to feel 
that the best investment any pub- 
lisher can make is to take both UP 
and AP news and the AP logotype 
can now be found in the news columns 
of nine Scripps-Howard papers. 

As for the 30 Hearst papers, 19 of 
them now receive AP news and the 
rest receive their wire service from 
Hearst’s own International News Ser- 
vice and Universal News. 

Of the men who scurry and scamper 
about the country to get and keep 
AP’s huge avalanche of news flowing 
the magazine Fortune says: 

“.. Not happy not even very 
hopeful men. They are poorly paid, 
even for newspapermen. A reporter 
may make $9,000 a year; only one 
gets that. The great majority get be- 
tween $40 and $75 a week. A bureau 
chief, responsible for news coverage 
in state or foreign country, may make 
$10,000 a year; only one gets that. 
The others average nearer $5,000. AP 
men have a cynical saying that the 
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only job in the service worth any- 
thing is the General Manager’s, 
which is supposed to pay $25,000.” 

AP has had some unpleasant mo- 
ments with organized labor in recent 
years. In 1933 the American Federa- 
tion of Labor charged AP with an 
anti-labor policy toward the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union. In 1935 
AP discharged Morris Watson, an 
editorial worker in its New York 
office. Watson was a member of the 
American Newspaper Guild, a union 
of editorial workers, and the Guild 
charged he had been dismissed for this 
reason and that the AP, therefore, 
violated the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act. The case finally 
reached the Supreme Court and in 
the historic decision of April 12, 1937 
the majority vote of the Court re- 
jected the AP’s plea that the Wagner 
Act abridged freedom of the press. 

In rebuttal to anti-labor charges, 
AP points out that its traffic men 
have been on a five-day, 40-hour 
week since NRA, that its news men 
in all bureaux went on the same 
working schedule this year, and that 
for years AP has provided employees 
with sick leaves, pensions, etc. 

High school students interested in 
journalism will be curious to know 
something of the requirements for 
obtaining a job with AP. Newsmen 
are not hired unless they have had 
at least two years actual newspaper 
experience. That is, graduates of 
schools of journalism are required to 
get some actual working experience 
under their belt before they can hope 
to be employed by AP. That there is at 
least one exception to AP’s no “green” 
journalistic school graduates, is evi- 
dent from the fact that one young 
man fresh from Columbia’s School of 
Journalism stepped into an AP job 
and was, within two years, a foreign 
correspondent stationed at Madrid. 


AP’s Foreign News 

AP has long had exchange arrange- 
ments with such foreign news bu- 
reaux as Reuters (Great Britain); 
Domei (Japan); Tass (U. S. S. R.); 
Deutschland Nachrichten Buro (Ger- 
many); and Stefani (Italy). It is a 
generally accepted fact among Amer- 
ican newsmen that these organiza- 
tions are no longer news agencies in 
the American sense of the term. 
That is, they are not free, unfettered, 
and independent fact-finders, but are, 
instead (with the exception of Reu- 
ters*), mere instruments of the ex- 
isting political regimes in their re- 
spective countries. Because European 
dictators share Napoleon’s fear of 
newspapers, they have made it their 
*A. Bernard Moloney, American manager 
of the British news agency Reuters recently 
regretted that the British Press “woefully 
failed in its primary function” in suppress- 


ing news of the pre-abdication romance of 
King Edward vill and Mrs. Wallis Simpson. 
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NCE Kent Cooper be- 

came general manager 
in 1925, he has thrust many 
innovations into AP’s once 
staid and solemn news ‘cov- 
erage. Volume rather than 
verve was the AP motto in 
the old Melville E. Stone 
days. AP looked scornfully 
upon such frivolities as fea- 
ture angles, women’s slants, 
human interest, and person- 
ality phases. But today these 
ornamental touches are ac- 
cepted as respectable and 
essential parts of AP’s ser- 
vice. 

That is largely Cooper's 
handiwork. But the most 
important thing AP has to thank Kent 
Cooper for is his steadfast belief in the 
practicability of sending photographs over 
wires, a belief to which he clung resolute- 
ly despite the skepticism and opposition 
of such prominent AP members as Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and Roy H. How- 
ard. To them Cooper’s “folly” looked like 
nothing but a pain in the pocketbook. For 
eight years the American Telegraph and 
Telephone company experimented with 
tele-photography, but the pictures looked 
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blurred and indistinet ; 


the news services shunne) 


em. 

Still, Cooper had his way 
and when Will Rogers ang 
Wiley Post were killed jg 
an airplane crash near Poig 
Barrow, Alaska, in 1935, 
Cooper’s judgment was yin. 
dicated. Three days after 
the crash, an AP plane de 
livered at Sar Francisco the 
negative vo: the last picture 
taken of Post and Rogen 
alive. Thanks to an » 
paratus called Wirephots, 
26 copies of this pictur 
were on their way int 
newsprint within 30 mip 
utes in such widely separated cities » 
New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Kansas City. AP scored a maijer 
“scoop,” and the way was cleared for 4 
service which today gives 63 newspaper 
throughout the country access to the 
cream of each day’s news photos. Picture 
of celebrities arriving in New York from 
Europe, for instance, can be duplicated in 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Portland, Cleve 
land, Minneapolis, Dallas and Los Angeles 
in less than an hour after they’re taken, 























first business to control the press. 
The result is that both papers and 
agencies in Italy, Germany, and Rus- 
sia, to mention only the outstanding 
cases, serve the state rather than the 
public. Confronted with these iron- 
clad censorships, American corre- 
spondents are under immense difficul- 
ties in getting unbiased and untainted 
news to American readers. 

Scholastic therefore sought out 
John Evans, chief of AP’s foreign 
news, who was long in charge of the 
Paris and Rome bureaux, and asked 
him to discuss the problem of get- 
ting authentic news of European af- 
fairs past these fact-smothering cen- 
sorships. The first thing Mr. Evans 
said was that while it is true that 
these European news agencies often 
carry propaganda, he, personally, does 
not believe that they are quite as “bad 
as their enemies paint them.” 

“AP correspondents,” said Mr. 
Evans, “of course discard propaganda 
from any source. Statements by of- 
ficial spokesmen are often released 
through these news agencies and in 
that case we quote them. News from 
these bureaux are regarded primarily 
as tips, rather than completed stories, 
and AP men go to the sources for 
their own stories. This is not to say 
that censorships do not sometimes de- 
lay news and sometimes even distort 
it to a certain extent, but it is my 
opinion that the truth is ultimately 
published. Generally speaking, cen- 
sorships are nuisances rather than 
fatal stumbling blocks to working 
newspapermen. 

“The telephone is an extremely 
useful instrument in assisting news 
men in thwarting the aims of censors. 














Spain is the only country that I know 
of where an air-tight censorship ex- 
tends to the telephone, and this has 
only recently been perfected—by 
both sides. In the early months of 
the war, Spain was no exception to 
the rule that the telephone usually 
gives the correspondent a means of 
hurdling the censorship. Also, from 
Rome, Berlin, and many points in 
central Europe correspondents fre- 
quently phone their stories to Lon- 
don, then they are cabled here.” 

It is interesting to note that Mr, 
Evans is disputed on this last point 
by George Seldes, who was for years 
an ace American correspondent in 
Rome. In Freedom of the Press 
Seldes says: 

“My Vienna colleague, John Gun- 
ther .. . pointed to the fact that im- 
proved telephahe communications 
have given foreign correspondents a 
new rneans of |beating the censorship. 
Since then I notice that in the 1934 
Spanish uprising the government cut 
the telephone wires, and from then o 
only fragmentary and distorted re 
ports came to us.... 

“Moreover, it is only possible for 
a correspondent to do ‘his trick once. 
Bolitho in Italy telephoned or smug- 
gled his news out under three differ- 
ent names, but that did not prevent 
the Fascist foreign office from threat 
ening not only the World but th 
Chicago Tribune and the numerous 
papers who used the World service” 

To reduce AP’s dependence on for- 
eign news agencies, General Man 
ager Kent Cooper has been busy it 
recent months extending AP’s news 
gathering system abroad and ther 
are now 250 AP men in foreign cities 
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Boy Dates Girl 
Laughs of the Week 
Sports Stories 
Round Table 
Student Forum 
Movie Reviews 
Radio Plays 
Pictures 
Photographs 
Vocational Guidance 
Contests 

Puzzles 

Short Stories 
Scholastic Awards 
News Examination 
Science 


BE SURE TO REMIND 











Moxe Elbow Room 


por your gayer momenti— 


in cCholastic next “Fall 


Because of the three-edition plan, we're going to have more 
room in Scholastic next Fall. Room for all the things you 
use weekly in your classes—and room for the other things 


as well—your own particular favorites especially. 


A good many of you wrote us letters during this last school 
year, telling us you wanted more of this, liked that, wished 
this column were a little longer, hoped that department 
would come a bit more frequently. We kept those letters 
and made a list of the features you liked best. You can see 
that list at the left of this page. 


A good many of your teachers told us, too, that they were 
glad that Scholastic is a gay magazine—has life in it—can 
make you laugh—pleases you in your cheerful minutes as well 


as your serious ones. 


So we are more than nappy to be able to say that we'll have 
plenty of elbow room for you to be gay in next year. Tips 
about people, jobs, styles, previews of movies and radio 
programs, plays for amateur actors and radio broadcasters— 
contests, puzzles—all the things you like—short stories to read 
on a no-date evening, pictures to look at when you're tired 
of straight type—everything you asked for is on our “come 


again" list. And your favorites will be even bigger and better. 


YOUR TEACHER NOW THAT YOU 


WANT TO SUBSCRIBE TO ONE OF THESE THREE EDITIONS 


GRADUATES: TAKE SCHOLASTIC WITH YOU—SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS—S$1.50 A YEAR 
WRITE—SCHOLASTIC, 801 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRENDS © TRENDS © TRENDS e WHAT THE NATION DID DURING THE SCHOOL YE; 





URING the latter part of 1936 
D and thus far in 1927 the Ameri- 
can people have been watching 

a great national parade of Business Re- 
covery. Busy factories, crowded stores, 
and increased travel by train, plane 
and bus indicate that industry is near- 
ing its 1929 prosperity peak. Higher 
wages for workers, jobs for the unem- 
ployed. and better farm prices, have 
helped Mr. and Mrs. Consumer buy a 
record-breaking amount of products. 

This is the opposite of the picture 
of 1933, when we were suffering from 
“deflation.” Then, prices and 
wages had dropped drastically and 
people were burdened with debts. 
Some businessmen cut prices still 
lower and engaged in “cut-throat” 
competition. The New Deal sought 
to raise prices and increase wages 
in order to aid business and the 
worker. It set up NRA codes and 
allowed businessmen to combine 
and set “fair” prices, if they would 
raise wages and increase produc- 
tion. This violated the anti-trust 
laws, which seek to prevent the 
formation of trade associations 
and monopolies that limit produc- 
tion and raise prices. Soon busi- 
nessmen raised prices so fast that 
even with wage increases the 
workers could buy no more than 
formerly, and business recovery 
was thus retarded. 

After the Supreme Court de- 
clared the NRA unconstitutional 
the New Deal wandered along 
without a set policy on prices and 
business control. But it did “prime 
the pump” of recovery by lending 
and spending billions of dollars which 
put people to work and enabled con- 
sumers to buy more goods. But though 
recovery is here, the memory of 1930 
to 1936 makes officials and economists 
cautious. They are concerned about 
the steady increase in prices and fear 
that our recovery, as it raises prices, 
will lead into a period of inflation. 

Several “inflation danger signals” 
have been noted recently. Steel, cop- 
per, rubber, corn and wheat prices (to 
name a few) have climbed past the 
1929 mark. Conditions in Europe are 
a factor in causing price rises. How 
can nations so far away affect us? 
These nations, engaged in a wild arma- 
ment race, need materials for guns 
and ships. European purchases of our 
scrap iron, for example, have boosted 
the price higher than it was in 1929. 
Our own navy building program is 
also helping boost metal prices. 


16 





Business is Rosier 


Fearful of conditions in their own 
countries, European investors are put- 
ting their money in the American 
stock market. This foreign buying of 
stock in our companies tends to raise 
prices. Price levels are hitting the 
1929 mark, but (and here is where 
economists are afraid of the “cart run- 
ning away with the horse”) wages 
have not kept pace. 

Although it cost $1 more to fill the 
weekly market basket than it did last 
year, officials warn that “we haven't 
seen anything yet.” They say the price 


TM THE FELLOW 
THAT GETS HIT, 


$0 fT DON'T 0) 
How SMALL You 
—, IT 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
What caption would you give this cartoon? 


increases in steel, copper, coal and 
other basic products have not had 
their full effect on the consumer. How 
will these prices touch us? To ex- 
plain: What happens if we drop a 
stone in a pool of water? The ripples 
spread out until they cover the whole 
pool. And price rises in basic prod- 
ucts soon spread throughout business 
until they reach the consumer. A steel 
company increases prices. A maker of 
machinery is forced to increase his 
prices. The company using the ma- 
chinery boosts its prices to cover in- 
creased costs of production. The 
wholesale company raises its price. 
And the retail stores charges the con- 
sumer more. Food and clothing and 
rents rise. These high prices limit 
public buying and act as wage cuts. 
The man who makes $30 a week finds 
that it costs $5 more a week to meet 
ordinary living expenses. 


These high prices also upset the 
farmer. Farm prices are much high. 
er, but they had farther to rise because 
they dropped lower during the depres. 
sion than did industrial prices. The 
New Deal has spent much time and 
money increasing the income of oy 
32,000,000 farmers. Farm prosperity 
has aided business recovery. For ex. 
ample: The sale of automobiles to 
farmers has increased greatly. This 
has given work to millions. Officials 
fear that price rises will upset this 
balance between farm and industrial 
incomes and burden business with 
products it cannot sell, resulting 
in another depression. 

The Brookings Institution has 
issued repeated warnings against 
the drift toward higher prices, 
(Schol., Jan. 20, pp. 18, 19) 
Government officials are taking 
these warnings seriously, and so 
today finds the New Deal search- 
ing for a new price policy. Gov- 
ernment investigations show that 
many industries (particularly big 
steel companies) have continued 
their NRA price-fixing codes in 
spite of the Supreme Court’s rul- 
ing. The Government is now try- 
ing to break up the $174,000,00 
Aluminum Company of America 
It charges that the company con- 
trols aluminum production and 
keeps prices too high. Several 
times during past years the Gov- 
ernment has failed in efforts to 
break up this company. This lat- 
est attempt probably will fail also, 
because the Supreme Court in 
other monopoly cases has ruled 
that monopolies may not be “unrea- 
sonable” enough to be unlawful. This 
“rule of reason” forces the burden of 
proof on the Government and it is 
difficult to prove that monopolies are 
“unreasonable.” If this attempt fails 
what will the New Deal do? 1. Ex- 
perts say they will ask for strict laws 
regulating monopolies that cannot be 
smashed. 2. A revised NRA will be 
proposed to allow federal regulation of 
prices and wages to balance them. 

Meanwhile, the New Deal is keeping 
price rises in the news to arouse public 
interest in business regulation. Op- 
ponents of the New Deal’s idea of busi- 
ness control point out that its policies 
are confusing. It talks about outlaw- 
ing monopolies, then it supports the 
Guffey-Vinson Coal Law that allows 
coal operators to fix prices without 
giving consumers a strong voice 
the proceedings. 
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: Welgtercom Program 


For This Issue 


PURPOSE 


HE last issue of the school year 
calls for a summary. Twice be- 

i fore this year, at the end of 
1936 and at the end of the semester, 
we have glanced back over recent 
events to (a) recall significant hap- 
penings and (b) fit the separate in- 
cidents into a frame. You might say 
that our weekly issues give the 
weather reports while the summaries 
describe the climate. 

The main justification for the exist- 
ence of this magazine or any magazine 
in the classroom is that it may equip 
pupils to understand and deal with 
the changes in a dynamic world. The 
summaries of the news in this issue 
(a) point the direction of these 
changes and (b) uncover the forces 
which are pushing, or checking, these 
changes. 

The pupil who learns what these 
forces are and is able to measure their 
relative strength has a key to future 
history which will aid in plotting a 
career. Just as the stock and bond 
investor must know Fow social forces 
will deal with the funds he risks, 
pupils must learn to protect the time, 
the health, and the ambition which 
they invest in their futures, or they 
may end, like millions of their elders, 
with bankrupt lives. 

If pupils grant that people are able 
to control their destiny, they may ac- 
cept this method as the surest way 
to gain that control. The main com- 
plicating factor is that, while most 
people are accustomed to planning 
their own lives, modern society 
obliges them to plan for the whole 
community, for the nation, and even 
for the entire world. Without such 
planning, the savings that are set aside 
for a piano or for college may be 
taken to pay for a war or for relief. 
And it is not so easy to plan for a 
community as to plan for one’s self. 


ACTIVITIES 


OME of the following ideas may be 
useful for group work in the class- 
room. In view of the limited space, 
they are not intended to serve as a 
complete or comprehensive program. 


Debates 


Let the class discuss whether the 
statements, made in the 
light of events of the past year, are 


_ true or false: 


Congress should continue to spend 
until it solves our national problems of 
unemployment, conservation, housing, 
public health, and labor unrest. 

The C.1.O. program offers America the 
prospect of security and prosperity and 
should be supported on that ground. 

Another severe depression is in the 
offing because purchasing power is not 
keeping pace with prices. 

If Europe’s fascist states do not wage 
war, they will have to socialize all pro- 
ductive property. 

There can be no prospect of peace 
or prosperity in the Far East until the 
Chinese and Japanese people insist upon 
democratic government. 

The reform of the Supreme Court is 
in itself a minor issue which is being 
used by its opponents as an excuse to 
block a program of economic reforms, in 
the field of health, housing, social secur- 
ity, labor rights, conservation, farm mar- 
keting, power, transport, and communi- 
cation. 


These issues, if they are understood 
by the class, may be voted on by a 
show of hands. Then each pupil may 
be asked to explain his vote. 


Metaphors 


English classes may note the use 
of metaphors in elucidating complex 
social matters, for example: the stone 
dropped in the pool (p. 16) to illus- 
trate the effect of the change in the 
price of steel, or the closing of the 
neighborhood jail (p. 20) to illustrate 
the effect of the weakness of the 
League. Cartoonists constantly make 
use of metaphors to dramatize politi- 
cal news. 

The danger of using metaphors to 
describe these situations is that they 
are not always honest. Let the class 
discuss whether the cartoons which 
have appeared in Scholastic during 
the year give an honest metaphorical 
analysis of the world’s trends 

Imaginative pupils may offer meta- 
phors to illustrate the course of the 
last year’s events. 


Plans for Summer 


Let each pupil describe what use 
he or she expects to make of this 
summer vacation, insofar as they are 
free to plan their activities. Let the 
other pupils advise or criticize these 
plans, according to whether they allot 
enough time to self-advancement, 
whether sufficient attention is given 
to community doings, whether the 
activities are well-advised in the 
light of present social trends, or 
whether they allow sufficient time for 


recreation. 


Allusion Quiz 


It may be said of nearly all writers 
that they never lose their allusions, 
but, even so, many readers miss them. 
There are some terms in this issue 
which may mean much or nothing to 
pupils, depending on what their back- 
ground happens to be. The following 
quiz may shame them into extending 
their general knowledge or at least 
it may provide some fun. 


If you saw your girl’s father reading 
Yeats, you would impress him by saying 
(C) (p. 4): 

A. Isn’t it a pity that he died so 
young? 

B. “Ode to a’Grecian Urn” is one 
of my favorite poems. 

C. I've been reading a great deal 
lately about the Irish Renaissance. 


Do you glow when people speak of 
Hyde Park because (B) (p. 5): 
A. You have always wanted to 
visit New York. 
B. You like to think of it as a 
traditional sanctuary for free speech. 
C. People have so much fun there 
riding the merry-go-round and the 
roller-coaster. 


Whenever you hear the word Seiyukai 
do you say (C) (p. 21): 
A. These Oriental dishes make me 
sick. 
B. Wasn't it sweet of him to give 
the United States those cherry trees? 
C. Things don’t look very hot for 
old-line political parties anywhere 
these days. 


The best way to make a Welsh rabbit 
is (A) (p. 22): 

A. To mix the cheese with ale. 

B. The same way you make has- 
senpfeffer. 

C. To use only fresh meat. 

(P. S. Webster says “sometimes er- 
roneously called Welsh rarebit,” but rare- 
bit is the common American restaurant 
usage.) 


> 


The main idea in keeping out of a 
scavenger hunt is (A) (p. 22): 
A. To avoid picking over a lot of 
junk. 
B. That they are too hard to find. 
C. That riding horses is too stren- 
uous. 


The next time someone tries to tell you 
about the Stanislavsky method, you are 
going to say (B) (p. 8): 

A. It may be all right for Russia, 
but these Bolsheviks will never get 
anywhere in America. 

B. Frances Farmer studied that 
system before she began acting in 
the movies. 

C. Do you mean they really grow 
hair that way? 


If you decide to join the Theater Guild 
it is because (C) (p. 8): 
A. You are convinced that 
of all occupations should affiliate 
with organized labor. 
B. It is the only hope for keeping 
the movies clean. 
C. Besides getting a season's ticket, 
you want to encourage experimental 
work on the stage. 


A-l 
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ATTENTION 


HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


The LATHAM 


5th Ave. at 28th St. 
New York 


OFFERS 


A Discount of Ten Percent on 
All Regular Daily Rates to 
All Teachers and Members of 
Their Families When Present- 
ing the Coupon Printed Below 
at the Time of Arrival, or 
When Making Reservations 


400 Rooms—Fireproof Building— 
Convenient To Amusement and 
Shopping Centers 





RATES 
Single, $2 U Double, $2.50 Up 
With Bat With Bath 


Suite for 3 Persons, $4 Up 
Suite for 4 Persons, $5 Up 














NAME 
a ee eee 
CITY. 


SINGLE ROOM [| 


TEACHERS’ DISCOUNT COUPON 


HOTEL LATHAM, 5th Ave. at 28th St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ASSIGNMENT 





UPILS who carry out the follow. — 


ing suggestions may form a back- 
ground for dealing with the contents 
of this issue in the classroom. They 
are designed for individual study and 
activity rather than for group work 


Minimum 

List, as well as you can, the forces 
which are making labor stronger in g 
column on the left side of a sheet of 
paper and, on the right side, list forces 
which seem to be working in a different, 
but not necessarily opposing, direction, 
Example: On the left, industrial organj- 
zation; on the right, the A. F. of L. split 

Make up a similar pair of columns for 
each of the other summaries of news 
trends. The forces which you list do not 
have to be named or identified in the 
article. 

Review: the stories and verses which 
have appeared in Scholastic this school 
year and classify them according to 
whether they could have been written 
before 1850, 1900, 1920, or 1930. As you 
classify each piece, note the particular 
passages which prove that it must have 
been written after 1850 or later. For 
example: “Strange Girl” must have been 
written since 1930 because it says teach- 
ing jobs are scarce; after 1850 because 
Ethel pays her own check and after 
1900 because of the hot water bottle. Do 
not include the age of the author or 
calendar dates in the story in your proofs 


Medium 


In one of his famous fireside chats 
President Roosevelt asked the country, 
“Are you better off than last year?” Ask 
that question of your own family and of 
your own community and, when you are 
adding up the answers, compare the 
forces which have influenced national 
trends in the past year with those that 
have affected your own community for- 
tunes. The answers may be based upon 
the family or community health, food, 
shelter, clothing, and other measurable 
conditions. 

Write a few notes about Ethel in Mr. 
Steig’s story (p. 3), saying why you 
would or would not like her as a friend 
or as a “date.” 

Popular American art forms which Dr. 
Rugg does not discuss at length include 
the movies, radio programs, news- 
reels, newspapers, hot music, ballroom 
and barn dances, gardening, games, and 
patch-work quilts. Describe some of 
these as he has described the Duncan 
dances, telling what there is about them 
that is peculiarly American or modern. 


Advanced 


The news pages in this issue trace 
some of the events which lead up to the 
incidents which make news. Select an 
assortment of news stories from recent 
papers and trace as well as you cam 
the forces that brought them about. Ex- 
ample: The sit-down strikes in Detroit 
did not grow out of thin air: what were 
the organizations, the grievances, 





ideas which led to the climactic events? 
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HIS magazine has operated success- 
T iuty for more than fifteen years be- 
cause it has had the wisdom to move 
with educational trends. Sometimes it 
has been a leader in the progress of the 
schools. It has always kept abreast of 
advanced educational methods and doc- 


trines. This virtue of flexibility in 
Scholastic was necessary to its existence. 
Flexibility was needed to fit the con- 
stantly changing situation of the teacher. 
Flexibility enables Scholastic to be as 
serviceable as possible to the 6,200 teach- 
ers who order copies for their classes. 


In order to maintain this position we 
constantly seek the advice and opinions 
ef teachers who speak with the back- 
ground of practical classroom experi- 
ence. Periodically, we poll our entire 
list of subscribing teachers. Our most 
recent poll elicited the greates* response 
in our history. In part, this response 
is accounted for by the enthusiasm for 
our plan to expand our contents 


There are to be four weekly editions 
next year, thanks to the unqualified ap- 
proval of the teachers. There will be at 
least 24 pages which will appear in all 
editions. Eight extra pages of exclusively 
literary material will appear in the 
English edition. Eight extra pages of 
socio-politico-economic material will ap- 
pear in the Social Studies edition. A 
new Combined edition will include all of 
these three sections, a total of 40 pages, 


at a slight price advance. The Teacher | 


edition will add to these forty pages the 
Classroom Program and other material 
of particular interest to teachers. 


The best news of the poll was the | 
large majority vote for the Combined | 


edition by teachers who state as their 


reason their wish to give their pupils | 


“a rounded picture of the modern 
world.” This vote was a welcome en- 
dorsement of our traditional editorial 
policy. Equally welcome was the large 


number of English teachers, four out | 


of five, who demanded in the English 
edition such social studies materials as 
debates, vocational guidance, editori- 
als, and news. The great majority 
wanted at least four pages of news. 


Almost everyone now favors the policy 
of special numbers like those on Crime, 
Indians, Peace, or Security, although ten 
years ago it had to be dropped tempo- 
rarily. Teachers at that time complained 
that these numbers interrupted their 
routine. The first one, a Japan issue 
which was brought out immediately after 
the great Tokyo earthquake, in 1923, won 
| @pplause, but teachers then were not 
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ready to accept thematic issues more 
often than once a year. Now they want 
them monthly. E. C. Lindeman, one of 
our advisory editors, in those days was 
urging us to do special numbers on the 
Danish Folk Schools and on Fascism. 
He succeeded in persuading Survey 
Graphic to do a Fascist number, but ours 
did not appear until nine years later. 


Less than seven per cent of the 
teachers said they never referred to 
the suggestions embodied in our Class- 
room Program. Although it was a shock 
to have one teacher tell us that she 
thought the Classroom Program “should 
include ideas for presenting the con- 
tents of Scholastic to pupils” (we had 
fondly imagined that was what it was 
doing), that department, according to 
our statistics, is the most successful 
device in our history for helping classes 
to get the most out of the magazine. 
Half the teachers rely upon it all the 
time and nearly all use it at least occa- 
sionally. 

© 

Allowing for the space, frequency, dis- 
play, and applicability to both English 
and Social Studies classes of the respec- 
tive departments or features of the ma- 
gazine, the vote indicated that most of 
the contents of Scholastic is doing full 
duty. A conspicuous exception was 
“Whose Birthday?” which had few 
friends. 


As usual, the story ranked at the 
top of the heap, but it was pushed 


hard by “Boy Dates Girl” which edged 
slightly ahead of the editorial. There 
was a tremendously strong vote for our 
Scholastic Radio Plays, which was es- 
pecially pleasing because they are all 
home-made. Student Forum was more 
to the taste of the teachers than the 
verse and prose exercises of the Round 
Table. “Following the Films” was a 
disappointment, falling behind Voca- 
tional Guidance. 


The demand for new materials among 
Social Studies teachers emphasized addi- 
tional articles to give the background 
of today’s incidents and trends. The 
English teachers seem to call for more 
exercises in vocabulary, pronunciation, 
and manners. 

- 


The publication of the Combined 
edition is virtually a mandate. Other 
conclusions will be drawn from the 
ballots only after a series of editorial 
conferences in the next few weeks, when 
every vote and every comment will be 
carefully weighed. It seems fairly cer- 
tain now that “Following the Films” 
and “Who’s Who in the News” stand in 
need of a change in presentation. These 
departments are sound but are not prov- 
ing as useful as they should be. Other 
departments may be dropped. Some 
may be added. Meanwhile, the teach- 
ers who were so kind as to give us the 
benefit of their thoughtful judgment 
may feel compensated by the consei- 
entious attention we are giving to their 
advice. 
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YOUR BALLOTS REQUEST—AND WE SUPPLY 
... THREE EDITIONS OF SCHOLASTIC NEXT FALL 


NOTE WELL that this 3-edition plan does not merely add a 
third edition. In an enlarged combined edition, we provide for 
teachers who integrate or combine English and Social Studies. 
Thus, additional pages are available for complete subject spe. 
cialization in the other two editions. The English Edition is 
focused on the needs of classes in Literature, Creative Writing, 
Oral English, etc.—with quality examples of contemporary 
authorship. The Social Studies Edition deals with people in the 
world—how they live, work, govern—with richly illustrated news 
stories, articles, and editorials. Here, then, is our completed pro- 
gram for your classroom; a specialized weekly for (a) English 
teachers, (b) Social Studies teachers, and (c) teachers who cor- 
relate both subjects or who, with fellow-teachers, wish—for 
economy's sake—to use the same magazine in both departments. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES: A far more complete program for 
the improvement of literary taste, good reading habits, correct 
usage, and general knowledge of the literary world than Scho- 
lastic has ever been able to offer before. Short stories, modern 
sone one-act plays, essays, radio plays, articles on usage, 
speech, grammar, creative writing, and lively biographies—a full 
supply every week. And all this valuable material will be so 
organized that you can use it when and as you wish—a little of 
it or all of it—once a day, once a week, occasionall r as 
a general cultural reading background—to be carried trom the 
school into the home—and _— in leisure hours. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES: A complete magazine, 
with only one objective: to prepare the student fully for citizen- 
ship in America and in the world. Vivid news stories to keep 
him in touch with the trend of foreign and domestic events; 
historical backgrounds to broaden his understanding and 
lengthen his view; social and economic problems shown from 
both sides; debates to develop logical thoughtfulness; photo- 
graphs, maps, charts to catch the eye and clarify difficult prob- 
lems in the brain. Something valuable every week for every 
Social Studies Class—History, Current Events, Civics, Problems 
of Democracy, etc. And everything organized for immediate 
classroom application—simple, direct, with the usual helpful, 
tested lesson suggestions and plans. 


FOR SCHOOLS THAT WANT TO ECONOMIZE: A large 
Combined Edition of Scholastic—containing al/ the editorial 
material in both the English and Social Studies Editions—ideal 
for teachers who combine or integrate both subjects—and for 
schools that want to save the students’ or school-boards' pocket- 
book, a real economy. If fellow-teachers in two departments 
want to "chip in" for the Combined Edition, each department 
will be paying the lowest possible price for material, ample, 
well-organized, dependable material. 


MORE ABOUT YOUR BALLOTS: What they said, what we 

concluded from them, what changes we will make, guided by 

r prompt and valuable advi be found in the "After 
jours” column in this issue of Scholastic. 


PROMPT ARRIVAL OF YOUR “NO 
RISK’ SUPPLY IN SEPTEMBER 
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UNDERSTAND TODAY’S EVENTS 


YOU MUST KNOW 


ee ee ee 


WHAT LED YP TO THEM 





Labor is Stronger 


ABOR has been front page news 
during the past year. The split 
between the CIO and the A. F. 

f L.; the CIO’s gains in unionizing the 
mass-production industries; the use of 
the sit-down strike to win union re- 
cognition; the strong CIO and A. F. of 
L. unionization drives in new fields; 
and the history-making Supreme 
Court decisions favoring the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act have combined 
to make labor’s activities highly im- 
portant for workers and the country 
at large. 

Strikes have been frequent during 
the past year but students of labor his- 
tory say that this is not unusual. The 
trend of strikes since 1880 shows that 
they increase during prosperity and 
diminish during depression years. Es- 
pecially when prices begin rising do 
the workers seek higher wages and a 
larger share of business’ prosperity. 
In the first three months of 1937 there 
were 1,000 strikes compared to 500 in 
the same period of 1936. 

In spite of the split between the CIO 
and the A.F. of L., labor leaders pre- 
dict union membership will reach the 
record-breaking total of 6,000,000 dur- 
ing 1937. In past years the peak mem- 
hership was 4,000,000 during the World 
War, when the Government favored 
labor in order to prevent costly strikes. 


Different Conditions Today 


How has American industry chang- 
ed in past years? Why do workers feel 
the need of labor unions? In 1800 we 
had a “domestic” system of industry. 
Workers, even in factory areas, lived 
in their own homes, owned their own 
tools, and had spare time to do some 
farming. They were more like the 
farmer of today than the modern fac- 
tory worker. In those small factories 
the workers usually were able to bar- 
gain face-to-face with their employer. 
A skilled worker, who used the tools 
of his trade, had increased bargaining 
power with his employer. With the 
spread of the factory sysiem—ima- 
chinery and steam power—the skilled 
man’s position changed. Skilled men 
began joining labor unions for pro- 
tection. The first unions were craft 
unions of carpenters, bricklayers etc. 
They spoke for their members and by 
collective bargaining were able to get 
better treatment. 

Following the Civil War our indus- 
tties grew rapidly and large corpora- 
tions were formed. The National 
Labor Union of 1866 and the Knights 
of Labor of 1868 sought to combine 
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unskilled and skilled men in order to 
bargain on equal terms with these 
corporations. The Knights became 
powerful and led several strikes dur- 
ing ,the depressions in the seventies 
and eighties. But by 1886 the A.F. of 
L., under Samuel Gompers, took the 
lead. To this day it has remained an 
organization composed mainly of craft 
unions of skilled workers. But the 
march of mass-production, labor-sav- 
ing machinery continued and more 
men became unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers. In 1935 only 15 per cent of 
all workers belonged to the A.F. of L. 


Organization for All 


It was in 1935 that John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers made a 
strong plea for an A.F. of L. industrial 
union drive in mass-production in- 
dustries. He said that millions of 
mass-production workers never would 
get good wages until they were or- 
ganized. And if they combined with 
the craft unions, labor could then pre- 
sent a solid front. Industrial union, 
like the United Miners, enroll all 
workers in one industry regardless of 
the type of work they do. Craft unions 
enroll workers doing the same kind 
of work in different industries. Presi- 
dent Green and other A.F. of L. craft 
union leaders defeated Lewis’ pro- 
posal. When Lewis refused to dis- 
band his CIO, the Federation voted to 
suspend the unions associated with 
Lewis. All efforts to patch up this 
quarrel have failed. CIO leaders point 
with pride to union agreements in the 
automobile, steel, rubber, electrical, 
and textile industries. A. F. of L. 


leaders say the CIO’s use of the sit- 
down has hurt the cause of labor. 
Labor’s drive for power was given 
aid in 1933. The depression taught 
workers the need for unions and sec- 
tion 7a of the NRA codes gave workers 
the right to form unions of their own 
choosing. Section 7a was weak at best. 
To combat independent unions, em- 
ployers formed company unions that 
they could control. After the Supreme 
Court killed the NRA, the Wagner Act 
was passed in 1935 to govern labor 
relations. A three-man National La- 
bor Relations Board conducted elec- 
tions in which workers voted for the 
union they favored as their bargaining 
agent; employers were barred from 
forming company unions and could 
not fire workers for union activities. 
In its NRA and Guffey Coal Act deci- 
sions the Supreme Court had outlawed 
federal regulation of labor relations. 
In view of this, Business attacked the 
Wagner Act. But in sweeping deci- 
sions the Court reversed itself and said 
industries that buy and sell products 
across State lines are engaged in inter- 
state commerce; hence are subject to 
federal control. (Schol., May 1, p. 24.) 
Big business wants changes in the 
Wagner Act. It says the Act tells in- 
dustry what it cannot do but puts no 
check on unfair labor demands. Fed- 
eral officials oppose any change in 
the Act until it is given a fair trial. 
But several States have passed laws 
prohibiting the sit-down and may pass 
laws drastically curbing labor’s right 
to strike. Labor is willing to bargain 
with industry but declares that the 
right to strike is its main weapon. 





Scenes like this were common ‘during early 1937. 


Write your own caption. 
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TRENDS © TRENDS © TRENDS © WHAT THE WATION DID DURING THE SCHOOL 





Congress is Thriftier 


AY, 1937, finds Congress en- 
M gaged in bitter debates on 

economy. In general, we 
might say that Congress is thriftier— 
but there is a violent disagreement 
between New Dealers, anti-New Deal 
Democrats, and Republicans over how 
to apply this thrift policy. During.the 
worst depression years the New Deal 
decided that the Government should 
go in debt in order to “prime the 
pump” of business recovery and pro- 
vide relief for the jobless. Now, 


this point soon if we don’t cut ex- 
penses and balance the budget. But 
there is more danger today from credit 
inflation. During the past years the 
banks have been lending most of 
their money to the Government. They 
are stuffed with Government bonds, 
(I. O. U.’s or promises to pay back the 
money) and also have huge amounts 
of idle money. 

Banks can also lend money against 
these Government bonds, so this in- 












during the present period of 
returning prosperity, certain 
officials and big business leaa- 
ers, think every effort should 
be made to balance income and 


outgo of funds. But how 
should the budget be bal- 
anced? By economy in re- 


lief and other items? Or by 
new taxes? 

Big business objects to heav- 
ier taxes and says industry 
can make progress only if 
taxes are lightened and fhe 
budget balanced by economies. 
The thought of levying taxes 
on voters makes Congressmen 
uneasy, so they also are in- 
terested in economy. This 
course was suggested in April 
by President Roosevelt when 
he presented his revised bud- 
get for the fiscal year 1937-38 
—that is for the year beginning 
next July 1. He asked for a 
relief fund of $1,500,000,000, 
about one billion lower than 
last year’s appropriation. Then 














he informed Congress that the 
budget deficit would amount 

to $418,000,000. Admitting that 
lagging tax collections had upset his 
calculations, the President neverthe- 
less thought the deficit could be wip- 
ed out if Congress kept well within 
the figures he submitted. 

Back of this effort to balance the 
budget is the fear that rising prices 
may lead to a runaway inflation. 
(See article, “Business Is Rosier,” 
page 16.) There are two kinds of 
inflation—currency and credit. When 
paper money is issued without the 
backing of gold and silver reserves in 
the Treasury we have currency in- 
flation. The paper money soon de- 
clines in value, won’t buy as much 
goods, and prices rise rapidly. 

Governments sometimes are driven 
to currency inflation when they have 
trouble borrowing money. A few 
economists fear that we will reach 
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Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Fancy Meeting You Here!” 


creases the amount of money on hand. 
Government officials fear that this 
money will be usec by people who 
want to buy stocks and bonds in the 
hope that prices will rise and they 
can clean up big profits. A similar 
wave of buying occurred in 1929. 
Prices shot sky high and we had a 
wild credit inflation that ended in the 
depression. 

Liberals want higher taxes. They 
say we are in no danger of going 
broke but remind us that the best 
time to balance income and outgo is 
during returning prosperity. 

Many tax experts recommend the 
levying of income taxes on more 
people. They believe thet direct tax- 
es on a person’s income will make 
him more aware of Government 
spending and more interested in ne- 
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NDERSTAMD TODAY'S EVENTS YOU MUST KNOW WHAT LED UP To THEM 








INCE February, 1937, when 
President Roosevelt presented 
his sweeping plan to enlarge the 
me Court, the nation has been 
rocked by bitter debates. The pro- 

has caused a dangerous split in 
the Democratic Party, and Republi- 
cans are encouraging anti-New Deal 
Democrats to oppose the President. 
The New Deal reform program has 
been swept into a corner until the 
Court fight is settled. Will this fight 
wreck President Roosevelt’s hold on 
his party and turn the country 





New Deal Pace Is Slower 





argued that we needed no amend- 
ment but needed a liberal Supreme 
Court that would allow federal action 
on pressing problems. Finally, in 
February the President answered the 
long discussed question—What steps 
will be taken to curb the Supreme 
Court’s powers over acts of Con- 
gress? 

His surprise message called for: 1. 
Power to nominate an extra judge 
for any federal court when a present 
judge has reached the age of 70, has 


The President’s opponents argued: 
1. If he wants more power he should 
ask the people to pass an amendment. 
That is the democratic way. 2. His 
attack on the Court may lead to a 
fascist dictatorship. 3. His plari would 
upset the “balance of power” by which 
equal authority is given to Congress, 
the President and the courts. The 
plan is a political move to “pack the 
court” with New Dealers. 

President’s supporters reply: 
1. We must act now, and an amend- 
ment would take too long. 





against him? The New Deal 

has been slowed down no- 
ticeably—will it be stopped in 
its tracks? Let us view events 
before and since November, 


President Roosevelt and Vice 
President Garner were re-elect- 
ed bya surprising margin of 523 
electoral votes to 8. The victory 
was so sweeping that it could 
not be explained away by the 
relief vote, the Negro vote, or 
the labor vote. People were 
encouraged by the upswing in 
business and voted for the 
Chief Executive to continue 
his program of reform and re- 
construction. Strong Congres- 
sional support was assured him 
when the Democrats made sur- 
prising gains in both the Sen- 
ate and House. Big business 
leaders, who had backed Gov- 
ernor Landon, expressed a 
willingness to cooperate. An 
“era of good feeling” swept the 











Witness what is happening 
to the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, although it is backed by 
both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. (Schol., May 22, p. 22.) 
2. We are in danger of a dic- 
tatorship only when a govern- 
ment cannot act during an 
emergency. In 1932 big busi- 
nessmen wanted a “Mussolini” 
to solve our problems. 3. There 
is no “balance of power” at 
present, for the Court controls 
legislation. No one can veto 
a Supreme Court decision, al- 
though Congress can override 
a Presidential veto. 4. The 
Court has split 6-3 and 5-4 on 
many decisions and the liberal 
Justices are as likely to be 
right as the conservatives. 
Demands that the President 
drop his plan became louder 
after the Court reversed itself 
on the Washington minimum 
wage law and the Wagner Act 
cases. (Schol., May 1, p. 24.) 








nation. 

But the shadow of the Su- 
preme Court still fell across 
this “era of good feeling.” Since 1935 
the Court had ruled the NRA, the 
AAA and the Guffey Coal Act uncon- 
stitutional. It said Congress invaded 
State’s rights when it tried to regu- 
late “local” industries. Later, the 
Court outlawed the N. Y. State mini- 
mum wage law for women on the 
ground that it deprived them of the 
freedom to make contracts with their 
employers. President Roosevelt then 
said the Court had created a “no 
man’s land” wherein no State nor 
Federal regulation was allowed. But 
during the campaign the President did 
not propose a Constitutional amend- 
ment or a Supreme Court change. He 
merely promised to push New Deal 
reforms. 

In his first message to the 
new Congress in January he again 
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Herblock in the Raleigh, N. C. News and Observer 


Here’s a tough one to title. 


held office for ten years, and does not 
retire within six months after reach- 
ing 70. (Since six judges of the 
Supreme Court are over 70 the Presi- 
dent could thereby increase the Court 
to 15 if none retired.) 2. Power to 
have the Chief Justice transfer judges 
to courts that were crowded with 
cases awaiting trial. 3. Provisions 
that no decision, injunction (a court 
order commanding a person or per- 
sons to stop doing a certain thing) 
or action on a federal law can be 
taken by a lower federal court until 
the Government can present its case. 
4. Provision that when a lower fed- 
eral court ruled a law unconstitu- 
tional it shall be rushed to the 
Supreme Court for a final decision. 
This message definitely ended the 
“era of good feeling.” 


Court defenders said the “no 
man’s land” was now gone. 
Opponents say we now have 
a “Robert’s land.” They say Justice 
Roberts held the balance of power 
in several 5-4 decisions and might 
change his mind. The President 
believes his power of leadership 
will be lost if he fails to push his 
plan through. But Democratic lead- 
ers fear that he will be defeated in 
the Senate. They urge a compromise 
that would call for a flat increase of 
two justices, and provide for a Con- 
stitutional amendment making retire- 
ment of Justices compulsory at 75. 
Meanwhile Congress has passed but 
two major laws out of a long list of 
important measures. These are the 
1937 Neutrality Act and the Guffey 
Coal Act. Nothing has been done 
about soil conservation, crop control, 
housing, farm tenancy, flood control, 
or taxation reform. 
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Europe is Jumpier 


A i YHE nations of Europe are very 
jumpy today. Hardly a week 
. passes that some incident does 
not send statesmen into anxious con- 
ferences. The two fascist nations— 
Italy and Germany—have formed an 
alliance to oppose democratic Britain 
and France, and Communist Russia. 
They are increasing their influence in 
Austria, Hungary, Roumania, and 
Yugoslavia and hope to form a Cen- 
tral European block. 

Both Germany and Italy are 
determined that General Franco’s 
Rebels shall win in Spain, and 
bitterly resent British and French 
criticism of their policies. Russia 
is arming rapidly to meet the Ger- 
man menace. She insists that the 
coming conflict will be between 
democracy and fascism, and has 
established a new Constitution 
giving workers and farmers more 
rights. Liberals say the Com- 
munist party still has the “whip 
hand” and are waiting to see how 
democratic this new document is 
in practice. Britain and France 
both are arming to meet the 
threat of fascism. The smaller 
nations are scrambling around 
patching up agreements to pro- 
tect themselves from their larger 
neighbors. All nations are spend- 
ing more for arms than they did 
before the World War. The 
League of Nations has almost ceased 
to function. 

Formed after the World War, the 
League sought to provide a system of 
security for all nations. They agreed 
to talk over their disputes peacefully, 
and to punish nations that went to 
war in defiance of the League. The 
League’s record since 1920 shows that 
it can stop conflicts when Britain, 
France, Russia and Italy are united 
in wanting them stopped. It stopped 
a dangerous Bulgar-Greek war in 
1926. When Japan invaded Man- 
churia in 1930 the League failed to 
act firmly because Britain held back. 
When Italy invaded Ethiopia in 1935 
the League sought to punish her by 
enforcing sanctions—a refusal to trade 
with her. But France hesitated to 
put greater pressure on Italy. She 
was worried by Hitler’s expressed de- 
termination to wipe out the shame 
of Germany’s World War defeat. The 
French hoped to get Italian aid if 
Germany attacked. Britain did not 
want to risk an Italian war without 
aid, so the League’s efforts flopped. 

With the League crippled, the Euro- 
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pean community of nations faces an 
uncertain future. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that all policemen and courts 
in your community were abolished. 
Each citizen would have to protect 
himself. The citizens on Main Street 
might combine to protect themselves 
from the citizens on Third Avenue. 
Third Avenue citizens might get sus- 
picious of Main Street’s intentions, 
and prepare to defend their own 


Parrish in Chicage 


Give this chicken a name. 


property. Both sides would watch 
each other closely and try to make 
a “defensive” alliance with the citi- 
zens on First Avenue. These three 
groups all would express the most 
peaceful intentions. Their blackjacks 
and revolvers would be for “defense” 
only. But there would be constant 
danger that Third Avenue might start 
a “defensive” war. (Mussolini told 
the League of Nations that he was 
fighting a “defensive” war against 
Ethiopia.) To make the situation 
worse in your community, suppose 
Third Avenue and Main Street each 
tried to sell products but neither 
group wanted to buy from the other. 
Suppose Third Avenue’s money 
varied in value from Main Street’s 
money; and First Avenue’s money 
also had a different value. Suppose, 
too, that First Avenue had a large 
supply of coal, while Third Avenue 
and Main Street had none. First 
Avenue might be willing to sell its 
coal but it won’t buy Third Avenue’s 
vegetables because First Avenue’s 
vegetable growers dislike outside 
competition. And Third Avenue can’t 
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buy coal unless it gets some money by 
selling its vegetables. Do you think 
the relations between these three 
groups would be very friendly? 

Nations want to sell products by 
won't buy from other countries unles 
they have to. Germany, in particular 
wants to make herself independent 
Not until 1936 did France, Britain ang 
the U.S.A. take the lead in a move ty 
aid world trade by keeping the valye 
of their money steady. Large 
countries have been slow to favor 
U. S. Secretary of State Cordglj 
Hull’s program of trade agree. 
ments which seek to _ increase 
trade among all nations. British 
and French leaders express hopes 
that President Roosevelt will cal] 
a trade and disarmament confer. 
ence. The President thinks 
Europe should make the first 
move. Italy and Germany re. 
fused to attend a League discus- 
sion on the question of dividing 
up raw materials. Germany, 
Japan and Italy claim they need 
raw materials and more room for 
their growing populations. And 
then Mussolini gives prizes in 
order to increase the Italian 
birthrate. 

The already tense European 
situation was made more explo- 
sive by the Spanish civil war. It 
has been called the “little world 
war”—a sort of “dress rehearsal” for 
the real show that may be staged bhe- 
fore 1940. Trouble in Spain came toa 
boil after the Popular Front defeated 
the conservatives in the 1936 election. 
(Schol., Sept. 19, 1936.) Germany and 
Italy recognized the Rebels in No- 
vember and have sent them planes, 
guns and “volunteers.” Russia and 
France have given the Loyalists aid. 
France and Britain got the other na- 
tions to establish a neutrality patrol 
around Spain, but it has done little 
good. Germany and Italy feel that a 
Loyalist victory would cripple the 
cause of fascism in Europe and set 
up communism in Spain. Anti-fascists 
believe a Rebel victory will be a 
heavy blow to democracy. A Rebel 
victory is certain to hurt British and 
French power in the Mediterranean 
and encourage fascist enemies inside 
and outside of democratic France. 
But Britain wants time to rearm, and 
Premier Blum of France fears that 
aid to the Loyalists might cause a split 
in the Popular Front government, 
wreck efforts to bring further reforms 
(Schol., Sept. 26, 1936; May 15, 1937.) 
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UNDERSTAND TODAY’S EVENTS YOU MUST 


WHAT LED UP TO THEM 
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Far East Is Quieter 


Ts Far East remains a—Chinese 


and Japanese—puzzle. May, 1937, 

finds these two nations quieter 
than they have been at any time in the 
past year. But the world wonders if 
this is the calm before the storm. For 
several years Chinese history has 
been an account of Japanese pene- 
tration, and of China’s efforts to form 
a strong central government. For this 
reason present events in Japan have 
a close connection with China’s 
future. They also concern Japan’s 
suspicious neighbor—Russia. 

Since the recent elections in 
April Japan has entered a new 
period of tension. This contest 
for seats in Japan’s Diet (parlia- 
ment) was won by the Minseito 
and Seiyukai Parties. The Social 
Mass Party, representing liberal 
“and labor groups, also made 
sweeping gains. A severe set- 
back was suffered by the military 
leaders who are supporting Pre- 
mier Senjuro Hayashi’s cabinet. 
(Schol., May 22, p. 17.) But 
though the military leaders were 
defeated the politicians seem to 
have won a very hollow victory. 

Premier Hayashi ignored this 
defeat and declared that he would 
continue in power. Lacking 
strong leaders and a firm policy, 
the political parties now don’t 
know what to do in the coming 
session of the Diet. Should they work 
together and force Premier Hayashi 
to resign? This would do little good. 
Early in 1937 the middle-of-the-road 
Premier Hirota was forced to resign 
and the mildly liberal General Ugaki 
tried to form a cabinet to run the 
government. But military leaders 
blocked him by refusing to allow 
high ranking officers to serve as min- 
isters of war and navy. In this 
manner military leaders can defeat 
any premier whom they dislike. 

Should the political leaders force 
Premier Hayashi and risk a new 
election? They are afraid to do this 
because the Premier has hinted that 
the election would be conducted un- 
der new rules permitting the govern- 
ment to control the results. If this 
plan were carried out it would push 
Japan farther down the road to a 
fascist dictatorship, where the mili- 
tary leaders give orders and the Diet 
twiddles its thumbs. Japanese politi- 
cal parties are in a blind alley. 

At present, writers say Japan is 
at “a half-way house between fascism 
and democracy.” She has no “strong 
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Is it the Calm 
Before the Storm? 


man” dictator, and William Henry 
Chamberlain writes that “there is just 
enough freedom of speech for an un- 
usually bold editor to announce occa- 
sionally that there is no freedom of 
speech.” But Japan is most certainly 
not a democracy. As we have notéd, 
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Write Your Own Caption 


Premier Hayashi and his military 
supporters have ignored their recent 
election defeat. Extreme patriotism 
is taught in the schools and war is 
glorified as it is in Italy and Germany. 

Two groups—the extremist military 
leaders, backed by young army offi- 
cers; and the moderate political par- 
ties, supported by the business 
leaders—are fighting it out today. In 
1931 the military leaders got the 
upper hand when they ordered the 
army to invade Manchuria. An inde- 
pendent Manchukuo, under army 
control, was set up and Japan with- 
drew from the League of Nations 
when her invasion was condemned. 
Since then the army has been push- 
ing into North China. Clashes with 
Russia have been frequent along the 
Manchukuo frontier, and near Outer 
Mongolia which is under Russian 
influence. To build up a strong army 
and navy Japan’s military leaders 
favor high taxes and strict govern- 
ment regulation of business and in- 
dustry, after the fashion of Italy and 
Germany. Since many young officers 
come from the farming class, the 


military leaders favor agriculture re- 
lief to win their support. 

The moderate political leaders stand 
for a policy of cooperation with China; 
oppose the recent anti-communism 
agreement with Germany because it 
aroused the anger of Russia and 
annoyed Britain; and oppose higher 
military expenses because they are 
crushing business with heavy taxes 
and causing unrest among the work- 
ers. Neither of these’ groups has 
a policy of business reform that 
will aid the workers and farmers 
to any extent. The Social Mass 
Party favors such a program but 
it does not have enough strength 
to press for reforms. 

Will the moderate groups be 
able to check the militarists’ ag- 
gressive policy toward China and 
Russia? Their success may mean 
the difference between war and 
peace in the Far East. Under the 
leadership of General Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Chinese Govern- 
ment is uniting that nation and 
preparing to oppose Japanese 
advances. This firmer policy is 
partly a result of the exciting 
events early in 1937 when Gen- 
eral Chiang was kidnapped by 
the young Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang. (Schol., Jan. 9, p. 11). 
Marshall Chang demanded that 
the Chinese government stop 
nghting the Chinese communists in 
the northwestern provinces and 
cooperate with them in opposing 
Japan. The Chiang-Chang incident 
ended abruptly when Marshal Chang 
released the General and surrendered 
himself to the government. General 
Chiang Kai-shek then pardoned the 
Marshal and worked out a compro- 
mise with the Chinese communists. 
Recently, a new Chinese National De- 
fense Council has been formed to 
unite China’s leaders against Japan. 

These moves are causing Japanese 
politicians and businessmen to desire 
a change of policy. China’s cotton 
and minerals are needed to feed 
Japan’s busy factories, and business- 
men believe more can be gained if 
efforts are made to win Chinese co- 
operation. Japan has suggested that 
Britain, and possibly the U. S. A., join 
her in giving China financial aid. This 
is the reverse of Japan’s past policy 
in the Far East, and Britain is decid- 
edly suspicious. She knows, too, that 
Japan’s fire-eating militarists may 
force the government to put pressure 
on China and cause a new crisis. 
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XIII. An Old Summer Custom 


By Gay Head 


o ERSONALLY, I'd rather be 
P=: than go to another party 

at . Celia’s house,” declares 
Romeo, between yawns, as Mama 
Montague tries to coax him out of 
bed Saturday morning. 

“Why do you dislike Celia’s parties? 
You never protest going to Julie’s 
house,” Mama comments slyly, busy- 
ing herself at the chifferobe. 

“Well, I should say not,” proclaims 
Romeo, rising on all fours, “Julie’s 
parties are fun. Celia’s are stuffy. 
Last night, for instance— 
the place was cluttered 
with chaperones, there 
was only a little dab of 
chicken and a marshmal- 
low salad to eat, and then 
nothing to do for hours 
after dinner except sit 
around and talk to Mr. 
and Mrs. de Bois about 
flower seeds and dogs’ 
diseases. Now at Julie’s 
picnic—” 

Yes, at Julie’s picnic, 
or any of her parties, 
things are different, be- 
cause Julie uses her head, 
as well as her feet and 
hands, in preparation. At 
the picnic she had all the 
crowd gather at her 
house and then go on a 
treasure hunt, following 
the track of food by clues written in 
rhyme and tacked to trees, lamp posts, 
fire hydrants, and even a filling- 
station gas tank. When the crowd ar- 
rived they found the picnic spread 
out on paper covers—and were they 
hungry? Big bad wolves could not 
have been more ravenous after little 
pigs—only this time the pigs were 
ham sandwiches, with potato salad, 
pickles, cakes, and gallons of fruit 
punch. 

Julie’s parties are always a success 
because she likes to entertain—in- 
formally, with honest-to-goodness 
food, instead of doo-dads; and with 
games and dancing, instead of botan- 
ical or pathological conversation. Not 
that all her parties are picnics, nor 
that all her picnics have to be set 
in a nice green woods. She gave one 
picnic supper in the old back yard, 
where hamburgers, wrapped in bacon, 
were broiled over a grill and served 
in rolls, with a bowl of onions, cole 
slaw, cheese and apples on the side. 
While the hamburgers were being 
digested she persuaded the crowd to 
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tune up for a glee club performance, 
and later the ping-pong table was 
brought out under the yard light for 
an impromptu tournament. Dancing 
on the porch concluded the evening’s 
activities, except for the huge bowl 
of punch and dozens of cookies which 
topped off the evening in grand style. 


Free and Easy 


Parties need not be lavish in order 
to be remembered. If they are care- 
fully planned with a 
central theme, amuse- 
ment for every moment, 
with no sad gaps when 
everyone wonders 
whether or not to go 
home, then they will be 
successful. 

Summer is the time for 
informal  gatherings— 
picnics in the country, 
clam bakes at the sea- 
shore, steak roasts in the 
mountains, watermelon 
on the back porch, or 
even lemonade and 
cookies in the living 
room after a scavenger 
hunt, a rousing good 
game of “murder,” table 
golf, miniature archery, 
or even parchesi, ana- 
grams, or “twenty ques- 
tions” for a more subdued evening. 

Making your own refreshments can 
be part of the party fun. Making 
fudge, popping corn, toasting marsh- 
mallows, or stirring up a Welsh rare- 
bit are sufficient unto the night, and 
everybody likes to gather in the 
kitchen, anyhow. 

Try a tin can party, sometime. All 
you have to do is to furnish the can- 
opener and a few accessories. Every- 
body brings a can of food, boys and 
girls alike. You'll have an array of 
spaghetti, baked beans, soup, fruit 
salad and potted ham, or you may 
have all one thing! At any rate, 
there'll be enough to go round if you 
furnish cocoa, cakes, and a few sand- 
wiches, and there’ll be enough fun to 
last-——until the next time. 

Plan your school parties as care- 
fully as you would “at homes,” if 
you want them to be memorable. 
Have a Pirate Party at Hallowe’en 
with everyone dressed in pirate cos- 
tume, a treasure hunt in mysterious 
language, the treasure a box of favors. 
Decorations may be simple: home- 
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made Jolly Rogers, candles 
wax-spattered bottles, imitation 
rots, cardboard ship’s lanterns, s 
and crossbones; and for refreshm 
cider and doughnuts and “Treasu 
Island” candy, which is sold in ch 
full of canvas bags of chocolate, and 
which may be the treasure itself 

Have a Hollywood Frolic with 
everyone disguised as a movie star, a 
Cruise Ball with the gym transformed 
into the promenade deck, or a Php. 
tation dance with stars overhead, g 
lazy Southern moon, and your pp. 
grams labeled Alabama Shake-down, 
Carolina Shag, Georgia Jog, an 
Louisiana Hay-ride. 


Chef’s Special 


And whoever said that the fair sey 
are the best cooks? Make them look 
to their laurels, Romeo. It has become 
to be a habit for the girls to do alll the 
entertaining, planning the parties 
cooking the food, and furnishing the 
home. It’s time you males asserted 
yourselves. If you don’t like the way 
the girls are always serving sissy 
food, give a he-man party and show 
them how. You have a home anda 
pantry shelf. Invite the crowd to you 
house and give them an outdoor 
supper of real steak or hamburges 
or an indoor chafing dish affair with 
spaghetti a la Romeo. 


Upstairs-Downstairs 


In opening wide the doors there is 
only one caution—remember ther 
may be other inhabitants who arent 
coming to the party for more thana 
how-de-do. If Mother and Dad have 
an upstairs hideaway or retreat 
where they can go when the you 
people become too numerous am 
noisy and the radio is broadcasting 
for all the world to dance to, well and 











good. If you live in an apartment, tk 
number of guests will have to & 
limited to seating. and standing @ 
pacity. I have seen tiny kitchens® 
New York apartments, where yor 
mother would feel like a prisoner, be 
come the center stage for a pati 
There is something about a kitche 
that invites good fellowship: may 
it’s the ice box! 
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What a Prize-winner 
Does in New York 


By Hansford Martin* 


E came, we saw, New York 
conquered! 
Four Scholastic prize-win- 


| ners in as many different fields de- 

. scended upon New York the last week 
of April, and were promptly and com- 
pletely overwhelmed. 

There was, first of all, the city it- 
self. There were the cultural ad- 
yantages New York alone can boast: 
symphonies, museums, the theatre. 
But most important, the people. 

All kinds of people, and all kinds 
nice. There was the staff of Scho- 
lastic who took us all over the town 
from top to bottom: literally the ob- 
servation roof of the RCA Building 
down to the Aquarium at the Battery. 

There were the YMCA representa- 
tives who sheltered Francis Danovich 
(of Cass Tech, Detroit) and me from 
the supposedly cruel cold city, and 
who arranged the Scholastic broad- 
east in conjunction with the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

Any narrative of our trip must read 
like the credit list from a plagiarist’s 
notebook, but we were able to thank 
most of our hosts personally if in- 
adequately at the banquet the YMCA 
gave in our honor after the broad- 
cast. 


Gossip With Mrs. B. 


The banquet was a huge success. 
There was May Lamberton Becker 
and strawberry’ shortcake! Mrs. 
Becker, who is an editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune’s weekly maga- 
zine Books and Scholastic’s book 

itor made Francis and me forget 
even our appetities while she told us 
intimate gossip of the New York 
literary and artistic world; so, fortu- 
nately, we forgot to ask for any sec- 
onds. And that’s as high a tribute as 
any boy can pay! 

We got to see several legitimate 
shows in New York and Francis and 
I took in the now illegitimate Min- 
sky’s. I hasten to add that Minsky’s 
was not part of Scholastic’s conducted 
tour. Francis and I dashed off by 
ourselves for this—shall I say— 
novelty. Among the more restrained 
drama, we saw Maxwell Anderson’s 
High Tor, which won the ccritic’s 
award as the best play of the season. 


*Of Classen High School, Oklahoma City. 
Winner of first prize poetry, second prize short 
on third prize essay in 1937 Scholastic 

rds. 
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I also saw Maurice Evans in King 
Richard II, and was so induced by 
New York’s perpetual superlative 
degree that I went around telling 
everyone about Richard Third! I took 
in, too, the leading musical The 
Show Is On, in which Beatrice Lillie 
and Bert Lahr made fun of every- 
thing and everybody, even going so 
far as to burlesque burlesque! 


Low Ceiling 

It may have been “very unusual 
weather,” but it was delightful during 
our trip. There was only one misty 
day and then I went up again to the 
RCA roof and got one of the most 
remarkable sensations of the trip. I 
was out in the open and clouds were 
blanketing the city below, so that 
while I heard and felt it, I couldn’t 
see a thing! 

We all took in Radio City Music 
Hall, the largest theatre in the world. 
Its proscenium would make even 
Kate Smith look underweight! 

The afternoon I spent prowling 
(the prowl always turned into a slink 
if I had to pass any gimlet-eyed 
natives) through the lower East Side, 
and down Delancey Street ended up 
quite conversely in Lindy’s. It was 
a little early for what New Yorkers 
call “cafe society” but the sense of 
sophistication did wonders for my 
Middle-Western inferiority complex! 

Times Square, as far as I was con- 
cerned, was the heart of New York. 
Restaurants jostle hamburger stands, 
legitimate theatres rub shoulders with 
the burleycues, the two-a-day road 
show of Hollywood's latest super-pro- 
duction is right across from the penny 
arcade. 

The whole trip was colossal! The 
thrills were numberless! The city, 
stupendous! But—did you ask me to 
describe New York? Sorry, buddy, 
I’m a stranger here myself! 

I was sorry I couldn’t stop in Pitts- 
burgh on my way home, as did 
Francis Danovich and Betty Jean 
Crawford (of Beaumont High, St. 
Louis), to see the Scholastic Art Ex- 
hibition. Franc's writes that the high 
points of his Pittsburgh visit were 
seeing the giant exhibition of high 
school work that fills up eight of the 
Art Galleries at Carnegie Museum 
and investigating the torrid interior 
of a Pittsburgh steel mill working at 
full blast, a rare, if hot, treat. 


Last Scholastic 

Until September 
This is the last Scholastic of the 
current school year. The next issue 
will be dated Sept. 18, but it will be 
ready for you on your return to school 
the first week in September. Graduates 
need not be without Scholastic next 
year. They may order individual sub- 


scriptions sent to their homes. See 
advertisement on page 15. 











Dance and Theatre 
(Concluded from page 8) 


They were free to use new kinds of 
stage arrangements, lighting, music, 
and so on. 

The Theatre Guild was a real suc- 
cess, and has continued to put on 
plays to this day. During recent 
winters the Guild has had three com- 
panies at one time acting its plays in 
New York City. 


We have spoken briefly of only 
three of the truly American “Art” 
theatres that have grown up. Many 
artists, actors, writers and citizens in 
other cities also experimented with 
“Little Theatres” during the very 
same years. In the Middle West 
there are the Chicago “Little Thea- 
tre” and the Goodman Theatre, the 
Cleveland Playhouse, the Dallas Little 
Theatre, and others. On the western 
coast there appeared the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. 


This, then, is merely an outline of 
the way the artists of our own coun- 
try are struggling to build an Ameri- 
can “art theatre.” For the first time 
in modern civilization creative artist- 
directors are weaving together all the 
elements of the theatre. 

But we must not forget that our 
“art theatre” is patronized by only a 
tiny part of the total population. As in 
times past it is the “popular” theatre 
that the tens of millions of our people 
turn to. Fifty million of them go each 
week, we are told, to the movies, and 
an even larger number dance to jazz 
music and listen to the radio for 
amusement and entertainment. 

The most recent development in the 
American theatre is the rise of the 
WPA Federal Theatre, the first effort 
of the Government of the United 
States to subsidize this form of art. 
The experiment has been well re- 
ceived, and there is a strong likeli- 
hood that a permanent Federal Thea- 
tre will come out of it. The Federal 
Theatre serves a triple purpose: 1. 
Employment to those not occupied in 
the commercial theatre. 2. The en- 
couragement of new talent and ex- 
perimentation. 3. The restoration of 
the “popular price” theatre to the 
people. 
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What a Feller! 


The Iowa High School Boy Who Has Become 
the Pitching Sensation of the Big Leagues 


EN years ago if anybody would 
| have told Robert William Feller, 
Sr. that his eight-year-old son, 
Bob, would some day be the sensa- 
tion of the major leagues, Mr. Feller 
wouldn’t have lifted an eyebrow. Of 
course Bob was going to be a big 
leaguer. It had all been settled since 
the day he was born. Unable to re- 
alize his own ambitions to be a pro- 
fessional player, Feller, Sr., was de- 
termined that his son should make the 
grade. And so he wasn’t surprised 
one afternoon last summer when 
young Bob, just let out of school, ap- 
peared on the mound in the livery of 
the Cleveland Indians and promptly 
proceeded to whizz his fireball past 15 
bewildered St. Louis Brown batters. 
Hardly had the presses started warm- 
ing up when Bob gave them some- 
thing new to hum about. Pitching 
against the Philadelphia Athletics 
three weeks later, he struck out 17 
batters, tying the modern record. 

At the end of the season, his first 
in organized baseball, Feller’s earned 
run average of 3.34 was second only 
to Bob Grove’s in the American Lea- 
gue. During the recent southern 
training season, he wove a magic 
spell over the National League cham- 
pions, the New York Giants, striking 
out 50 of them in 34 innings. And so 
Bob Feller, at 17 years of age and 
just an undistinguished high school 
student worrying over his algebra 
lessons, today at 18 is the toast of a 
sporting nation (and only slightly 
worried about his algebra). 

Feller is unspoiled by his success. 
His extreme modesty and friendliness 
has made him the favorite of the 
Cleveland club, something unusual in 
professional baseball. He does not 
smoke, and he gets at least twelve 
hours of sleep every night. 
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Winter Practice in Barn 


Back in Van Meter, Iowa, Bob’s 
dad sits back in the middle of a litter 
of newspapers and follows with pride 
all the current news of his husky six 
foot, 180-pound son. A _ well-to-do 
farmer, the elder Feller furnished Bob 
with the best baseball equipment 
that money could buy. At four, 
young Bob was playing catch behind 
the barn with his father. At ten, in 
the sixth grade, Bob was organizing 
a team that beat the high school var- 
sity seven out of eight times, with 
Bob doing the twirling, of course. 
Lunch periods, recesses and after 
school hours were all spent pitching 
to whomever Bob could get to do the 
catching. During the winter his 
father installed lights in the barn so 
that his son wouldn’t miss any prac- 
tices. 

By this time Bob was about ready 
for some real heavy work on the 
mound. So Dad fixed it up. He con- 
verted one of his wheat fields into a 
baseball field, organized a team called 
the Oak Views and gave Bob his first 
taste of heavy competition. The 15- 
year-old Feller alternated between 
shortstop and the pitcher’s box. In 
1934 he fanned 168 batters, reaching 
his peak for a single game against 
Waukee. In this game he struck out 
the astonishing total of 23 batters. 

The next season he took the mound 
for both the Farmers Union nine and 
Van Meter High School. His record 
for the season showed 25 victories, 
four defeats, 310 strikeouts and only 
41 hits. The Farmers won the state’s 
amateur championship and played for 
the national title at Dayton, Ohio. 
Bob pitched and lost the game on an 
error, 1 to 0, although he struck out 
18 men and gave only five hits. 
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Signed Up 


It was in Dayton that he attracted 
the attention of Cy Slapnicka, Cleve. 
land Indian executive, who signed 
him to a contract with Fargo-Moore- 
head of the Northern League. With- 
out pitching a single game for Fargo, 
Bob was shipped to New Orleans 
where he was promptly placed on the 
retired list in order to allow him tp 
attend high school. He was then 
drafted by the Indians during the 
summer. After dividing his time be- 
tween sitting on the bench and sell- 
ing peanuts in the bleachers, he ap- 
peared in an exhibition game against 
the St. Louis Cardinals. In the three 
innings Feller pitched, eight of the 
Gashouse Gang went down swinging 
After two successful bits of relief 
pitching, Bob was ready for his first 
big test against the St. Louis Browns 
He passed with flying colors and be- 
came an overnight sensation. 


Indians in Difficulties 


That winter the Cleveland Indians 
were given a shock by Judge Landis 
czar of baseball. A major league rule 
forbids any player breaking into the 
big time direct from the sandlots 
without first playing minor league 
ball. Although Bob had appeared on 
two minor league club rosters, he 
hadn’t done any actual pitching and 
Landis was seriously debating with 
himself the question of making Bob 
a free agent with the privilege of sell- 
ing himself to the highest bidder. 

While the Indians sat on pins and 
needles, Bob was unconcernedly at- 
tending classes in Van Meter High 
where he is a senior, and wearing his 
big league cap to and from school 
Offers from other major leagues clubs 
kept pouring in and it has been esti- 
mated that Bob could have made 
himself $100,000 had Landis decided 
to make him a free agent. 

However, much to Cleveland's re 
lief, the Judge wisely decided to allow 
the Indians to retain possession 
their young gold mine and thus pre 
vented a scramble among the clubs. 
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The clubs would have been cutting 
each other’s throats in their efforts to 
land the pitcher. 


His Pitching Fault 


All is not a bed of roses with Fel- 
Jer, however. Many able critics 
claim that unless Bob learns how to 
put his entire body behind every 
throw, he isn’t going to last very long. 
Sport writers and baseball fans made 
light of this claim as Bob went mer- 
rily on his way striking out batter 
after batter. The 1937 season hadn’t 
progressed very long before the critics’ 
dire predictions came true. Feller 
pulled a muscle of his arm in the 
sixth inning of his first start. 

Look at the above pictures of Feller 


mond said. “You could easily -give me 
a queen.” That was wise, he thought. 
Don’t make excuses; be as humble as 
possible. 

“It would take less than a master to 
give you a queen and beat you, the way 
youre playing,’ Mr. Weyman said. 
“You made some very careless moves.” 
He smiled. “I’m assuming that the good 
ones were not all accidental . . . How 
about playing Ethel?” 

Ethel looked very confident. It would 
have been unbearable to be beaten by 
her. Raymond declined, as gracefully 
as he could, deciding to brush up on his 
game as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Weyman had come into the room. 

“Sing for us, Ethel,” she suggested. 
“One of those funny little French songs.” 

“Why, I didn’t know you sang,” Ray- 
mond said. I’m in for it now, he thought. 
Ethel will act shy, we'll all coax her, 
and after a while she’ll go reluctantly to 
the piano and do something terrible and 
Tl have to be polite and ask for more 
and so on. 

But rothing like that happened. Ethel 
smiled, went directly to the piano, con- 
fidently struck some chords, and 
launched off into a catchy melody, in 
perfectly enunciated French (he was 
disgusted with himself for not under- 
standing most of it) and in a clear, sweet 
mezzo-soprano. She accompanied her- 
self very competently, with an almost 
Professional touch. There was no false 

and no swagger. 
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and note the heavy burden he places 
on his arm when pitching. He plants 
his leg on the ground too quickly to 
allow the body weight to get be- 
hind the delivery. As he releases the 
ball, the back leg trails when it should 
be swinging around to bring the back 
and hips behind the pitch. The follow 
through in the last picture is late 
and does not follow the release quick- 
ly enough to help Feller in his pitch- 
ing. His powerful arm and big, strong 
hands do all the work. 

The Cleveland coaching staff are 
working hard with Feller in an effort 
to smooth out his style. Base run- 
ners take undue liberties with him 
as his long step and exaggerated hitch 
in his front leg offer plenty of oppor- 


Strange Girl 


(Continued from-page 4) 








“That was wonderful!” he said, at the 
end of the song. He wanted her very 
much to know that he meant it, that he 
wasn’t just being kind. “Please, Ethel, 
sing another.” 

She sang and played several pieces, 
apparently enjoying it as much as her 
hearers enjoyed listening. Then she got 
up from the piano, and Raymond knew, 
though there had been no hint, that it 
was time for him to go. He rose from 
his chair. 

“T’ve got to leave now. Really I must.” 

Again the unexpected happened. There 
was no effort to detain him and the 
emphasis of his leave-taking made him 
feel stupid. But he was relieved when 
the Weymans asked him to come again, 
soon. They sounded sincere. 

Ethel brought his coat and helped him 
on with it. That gave him a pleasant 
little thrill. 

“Marie called, at about nine,” Mrs. 
Horne said, when Raymond had entered 
his home. 

“M-hm,” he answered, uninterested. 

“I don’t think you heard. I said Marie 
called.” 

“Yes, Mom, I heard.” Raymond looked 
into the living-room. Mr. Horne was 
asleep on the couch. “Say good night 
to Dad for me, Mom. Im tired—going 


tunities to steal. But getting on base 
is another matter. Mixing up his 
blinding speed with a curve ball, 
Feller fairly overpowers the batters. 
True he is wild at times but this also 
works to his advantage, making bat- 
ters a trifle timid at the thought of 
standing up before so wild and fast 
a pitcher. 

Bob is learning rapidly and if he 
ever acquires control and a smooth 
body action, he may prove to be the 
dream pitcher that Joe McCarthy, 
manager of the world’s champion 
New York Yankees, has often claimed 
will someday appear on the big 
league scene—“A pitcher that just 
can’t be hit.” 

H. L. Mastin 


to sleep.” He kissed her and went to 
his room. 

His mother watched him go, quizzi- 
cally. Ever since her son, a couple of 
years back, had begun to take girls 
seriously, there had been one furious 
attachment after another. None lasted 
very long, but each time there had been 
a definite tapering off in interest; fewer 
and fewer dates before the break when 
she began to hear the name of a new 
girl on his lips. Raymond had known 
Marie only a short while. Just the 
other day he had spoken admiringly of 
her, acted hurt when he had guessed, 
from an untimely smile, that she took 
his affairs lightly. This change was too 
sudden. Mrs. Horne went to wake her 
husband and tell him about it. 

Raymond quietly shut the door of his 
room. He pulled open the top drawer 
of his dresser, reached into the back of 
it, and from behind a pile of handker- 
chiefs drew out a little address book, 
reserved for girls. He opened it to a 
section in the back, set aside for a 
special list of girls’ names. He read over 
the list, meditating about each one, with 
a conscious, crooked smile on his face. 
Rachel, Ann, Ruth, Dorothy—his face 
sobered. Dorothy was hardly a conquest 
-—a stolen kiss or two, that was all. 
Some of the other names didn’t belong 
there either. For the first time he con- 
fessed to himself that they had been 
written down just to swell the lisi— 
and his ego. 
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Now, Ethel. But he could not get 
himself to add her name to the list. 
Thoughtfully he put the book away and 
went to bed. 


They were coming out of the theater 
after the show. 

“Let’s step in for a bite, Ethel,” Ray- 
mond suggested. 
“Good idea. 

agreed. 

“But just a moment,” Raymond said, 
stepping aside with her out of the stream 
of human traffic. “You’re not going to 
be silly again—in the restaurant.” He 
found it difficult to say the words: “You 
know, about paying.” 

A few days before, when he had 
invited her to the theater, she had 
agreed to go only on condition that he 
accept from her, in advance, the price 
of her ticket. He had acted as though 
it were an insult, but she had been 
insistent. 

Now he was again upset. 

“I’m going to ask for a separate check,” 
Ethel said, “whether you think it’s silly 
or not.” 

“Well, then, we don’t eat!” Raymond 


I’m hungry too,” she 
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Daytons are the only 


Tennis Racquets made 
that are Guaranteed 
against string, frame 
and handle breakage. 
Yet Daytons are low in 
price. Cadet Model is 
only $3.00. Other tour- 
nament models up to 
$12.50. Dayton Racquets, 
like steel golf shafts, are 
favored for faster play- 
ing, longer life. 

Ask your dealer to show you Dayton 
Steel Racquets. Write us for FREE Catalog. 
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said. He was thinking of the attitude 
of the waiter. 

“All right, we don’t eat. 
Ethel answered. 

Raymond’s tone had been a slightly 
angry one. Ethel’s had been matter-of- 
fact. It was a concession; she was 
humoring him and he resented it. It 
reversed things, placed him in the in- 
ferior position. With other girls he 
had always done the humoring. 

“Tell me,” he said, sarcastically, “have 
you always insisted on paying your way, 
with other fellows?” He couldn’t get 
himself to say “men.” 

“Always.” 

“How did they take it?” 

“Both refused,” Ethel said with a 
smile. “And I never saw them again.” 

“Only two?” Raymond asked. Strange 
thing for a girl to admit. 

“Only two. Somehow they were the 
only ones, before you, who ever reached 
the point of inviting me out.” 

“You mean that this is the first time 
you’ve been taken to a theater by a— 
fellow?” What a peculiar girl she was. 
He was beginning to be suspicious of her 
frankness. It was perhaps just a pose 
with which he was unfamiliar. 

“The first time I found one I was 
willing to go out with who would be 
sensible about it. Of course, you haven’t 
been too sensible.” She smiled, mis- 
chievously. 

Sensible enough, Raymond said to 
himself, to realize that the important 
thing was being with her, whatever her 
terms. No, her frankness was not a 
pose; he felt that he was beginning to 
understand her. There wasn’t a raft of 
guys after all. There couldn’t be. She 
was much too discouraging, much too 
grown-up, much too logical and intelli- 
gent. There wasn’t one out of ten of his 
college friends who’d stand a chance 
with her. He’d like to see Jerry, who 
was always boasting about his affairs, 
for example, tackle her. It was ludicrous 
—Jerry trying out his line on Ethel. 
Raymond laughed aloud. Ethel looked 
at him, questioningly. 

“That laugh was a compliment to you,” 
Raymond said. “I was just thinking how 
you would meet the advances of a cer- 
tain friend of mine. What a slaughter! 
He belongs to the ‘Hya-kid, you’re- 
tellin’-me, that’s-what-you-think’ school 
of conversation.” 

“One of those—I’ve met a few of 
those,” Ethel said, thoughtfully. 

“What did you do?” 

“Nothing. I was tongue-tied. Just 
missed my cues, I guess,” Ethel said. 
She looked at Raymond, perplexedly, 
and shrugged her shoulders. 

There was something so subtly en- 
chanting about her mannerisms, in that 
gesture, that Raymond had a sudden, 
intense impulse to throw his arms around 
her right then. A few moments later, 
when he had gained control of himself, 
he dared to take her arm, for the first 
time in the two weeks of their friend- 
ship. Did it please her, or was it that 
she just didn’t mind, or was she una- 
ware? He couldn’t decide which. 

He still hadn’t decided when they 
reached her home. Hé was trying to 
make up his mind to kiss her. He should 
have done it long ago, he told himself. 


Let’s walk,” 


There had been more than one o 
tunity. The walk in the park, a 


ago, and the evening when, coming e 


visit her, her parents had been g 
He had been unable to take advan 
of that last opportunity for the very 
reason that it was such a good om 
Actually, he had been afraid of offeng. 
ing her. 

In the vestibule Raymond took Ethel, 
hands and looked at her intently. §he 
stared back at him, curiously. Raymong 
could hardly breathe; it seemed that his 
skin had shrunk and that his heart hag 
swelled, filling his chest, choking hin 
He noticed that his hands were trem. 
bling, and suddenly he reached for her 
shoulders. Ethel placed her hands on his 
chest and kept him firmly at a distange 
Her head was bent down. She didnt 
try to run away. It was nothing at gj 
like the conventional show of resistange 
before a first embrace. There was, 
short, motionless struggle; then, infuri. 
ated, Raymond dropped his arms. 

“I thought so!” he angrily muttered 
“One of those hot-lookers that’s all ice 
inside. Ought to be hidden away some. 
where so you can’t do any harm.” Words 
spilled out of him, uncontrolled. “I sup. 
pose now you're going to give me a line 
about how I spoiled it all. Well, dont 
think I’m going to take it—” 

He mumbled to a stop when Ethel lifted 
her head and he saw her wet eyes. Her 
face portrayed, in one subtly complex 
expression, fright, hopelessness, and in- 
tense, pitiable disappointment. Sh 
turned away and began to ascend the 
short :flight of steps to the door opening 
on the inner hallway of the apartment 

“Ethel,” Raymond whispered, instantly 
remorseful. “Ethel!” 

He had to stop her before she opened 
the door—make her understand that hk 
hadn’t meant what he said. 

Her hand was already on the doo- 
knob. Unable to speak intelligibly, he 
dashed up the steps after her, graspe 
her free hand, and, kneeling, pressed it 
to his lips. He was immensely grateful 
that after a slight tug, her hand relaxed 
He interpreted it as partial forgiveness, 

Ethel gently withdrew her hand and 
went into the house. When Raymond 
reached his home his parents wer 
asleep. He tiptoed to his room and 
closed the door 

Lying in bed, all he could see wa 
Ethel’s wet-eyed face. He knew that 
like certain other thoughtless action 
(mainly toward his mother) recollections 
of which periodically haunved and tor 
tured him, he would never forget his 
outburst—nor the look on Ethel’s face, 
after it, when she lifted her head. 

For a long time, unable to sleep, he 
planned penance. There was something 
important that he had forgotten; some 
thing he ought to do first of all asa 
preliminary to his atonement. Suddenly 
he remembered what it was. He jumpe 
out of bed, went eagerly to his dresser 
and took out the little address book 
With slow, deliberate motions, as though 
to prolong a unique pleasure, he tore i 
to bits. 

He fell asleep after that. 


Reprinted from Collier’s by permit 
sion of the editors. 
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r News Exam Results 


DILS needed five points more this 
than they did last year to qual- 

ify for the Spencerian fountain pens 
are given to the student in each 
school who makes the highest grade, 


shove a respectable minimum, in the - 


gmnual Scholastic News Examination. 
Pupils who received the six highest 

in each zone, as a result of the 
news examination which was given to 
000 pupils in 500 schools this year, 
will be given their choice of a Parker 
or Waterman fountain pen and pencil 
set, and they will also be allowed to take 
a supplementary examination on the 
news. The pupil who submits the best 

in the supplementary examination 
from each zone will win a free trip to 
Washington, traveling in the modern 
motor coaches of the Greyhound Lines. 
The teacher or an alternative chaperone 
will also receive a free trip with the 
pupil, and the group will stay in the 
capital three days as guests of Scholastic, 
at the Hotel Raleigh. 

Pupils who scored the highest in 
schools where at least ten took the ex- 
amination will receive a certificate if 
their grade was not high enough to 
win a fountain pen. 

Teachers’ names are in parentheses. 


SCHOOL PRIZES 

The following schools will each re- 
ceive their choice of $25 worth of Mod- 
ern Library or Everyman’s Library books 
for sending in the two best lots of papers 


in their respective zones. 

Midwest: Oxford, Kansas, Rural H. S8. 
(Christine Whinery), and South H. S., Oma- 
ba, Nebraska (S. E. Clark). 

North Central: Cumberland, Wis., High 
School (Fred J. Moser). and Edgewood 
High School of the Sacred Heart, Madison, 
Wisconsin (Sister Mary Carmela). 

Northeast: Roosevelt H. S., Washington, 
D.C. (Frances Newman), and Atlantic City, 
N. J., Senior H. S. (William K. Schwab). 

Seuth: Cedartown, Ga., H. S. (Maneal 
Tucker), and El Paso, Texas H. S. (Mrs. 
Eleanor Warren). 

West: Cheyenne, Wyoming, H. S. (Mil- 
dred U. Beck), and Pueblo, Col., Central H. 
§ (Hulda H. Forsman). 


RE-EXAMS 

The following students will receive 
Waterman or Parker pen and pencil sets 
for having made the highest marks in 
their zone. All of these will be given a 
supplementary examination to determine 
which of them will make the trip to 
Washington: 


Midwest: Jack Woods, Dubuque, Iowa 

. Trenk); tive students of St. John 

, Iowa tied (Sister Mary Ber- 

; Howard Sacks, Central H. 8., Sioux 

City, Iowa (F. O. Racker); Willis Heskett, 

Rural H. S., Oxford, Kansas (Christine 

Whinery): Lola Marie Gray, Hopkins, Mo., 

(Ruth Bradfield); Orville Stenerson, Dodge, 

§. Dak. (W. E. Koenker): Bili Daly, Linton, 
N. Dak. (J. D. Moriarity). 

North Central: Mary C. Lynch, Mercy H. 
8 Chicago, Ill. (Sister Mary Evelyn RSM); 
John Rettig, Logansport, Ind. (R. S. Jus- 
tice); Edward Plunkett, St. Dominic H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. (Sister John Francis): Flo- 
tence Nelson and Gertrude Glassil, Cumber- 
land, Wis. (Fred J. Moser); Thomas O’- 
Mailey, Edgewood H. S. of the Sacred Heart, 
Madison, Wis. (Sister Mary Carmela). 

. ‘ Robert C. Bilsborough, Roose- 

. 8., Washington, D. C. (Frances New- 
Man); E. Muktarian, Northbridge H. S., 
Whitinsville, Mass. (John B. Chaffee); Vi- 
Vian Siemon, New Rochelle, N. Y. (Henry 
G. Wellman); Russell House and William 
Yan Valkenburg, Van Hornesville, N. Y. 

on D. Fox); Lena Flora, Rivesville, 

a, Junior H. S. (Byron Tennant). 


South: Helen Rockwell, Sheffield, Ala. 
(Doris Rollins); Billy Scott, Tarrant, Ala., 
Junior H. S. (Mrs. H. C. Smith); Edith 
Roberts, Cedartown, Ga. (Maneal Tucker); 
Norma B. Sterrett, Our Lady of Good Coun- 
sel Academy, Dallas, Texas (Sister Gonza- 
ga); Grayce Jones, El Paso, Texas (Mrs. 
Eleanor Warren); Robert Allen, Lubbock, 
Texas (Dan W. Powers). 

West: Jim Else, Central H. S., Pueblo, 
Col. (Hulda H. Forsman); Donald Robin- 
son, Hardman, Oregon (Mrs. Marie Clary); 
Fred Falmer, Vancouver, Wash., (J. D. 
Miller); Sephora Ely, Yakima, Wash. (Miss 
Driftmier): Marguerite Mortensen and Zil- 
og ~ a Cheyenne, Wyoming (Mildred 
1, Beck). 


LOCAL WINNERS 

The following students won Spen- 
cerian fountain pens for having the high- 
est grade above 65 in a group of ten or 
more students. The teachers’ names are 
in parentheses. 


MIDWEST ZONE 

lowa: Kathryn Engler, Mount St. Clare 
Academy, Clinton (Sister Mary Aurelia); 
Stanley Rattenborg, Elk Horn H. 8S. (Agnes 
M. Nielsen); Wilfred Hage, Inwood H. 8S. 
(John H. Hill); Gerald Alter, Mason City 
H. 8S. (Elizabeth H. Graves). 

Kansas: Dan Shattuck, Ashland H. §. 
(J. E. Humphreys); Alvin Johnson, Eudora 
Rural H. S. (Mabel E. Campbell); Thomas 
McGinnis, Fredonia H. S. (Ruth Bachelder) ; 
Nancy Madden, Hays H. S. (Gladys Kraus); 
Letha Jean Curtis, Hutchinson H. S. (Alice 
Lucile Stevens); Dwight Shewmaker, La- 
mont H. 8S. (C. W. Rice); Eleanor Crouch, 
Leavenworth H. 8S. (Helen M. Reardon); 
Peggy O'Donnell, St. Mary's Academy, Leav- 
enworth (Sister Agnes Eugenia); Wayne 
Hill, Milan Rural H. 8S. (Thelma Roach); 
Roscoe Born, Osage City H. 8S. (Ida John- 
son); Esther Evans, Ottawa H. S. (Smith 
Haworth): Paul McMillen, Peabody H. 8. 
(Pauline Murphy); Velma Meredith, St. 
Mary’s H. 8S. (Hurna Estep): Marjorie 
Brown, Sedan H. 8S. (Mr. Millard); Mitt 
Huber, Valley Falls H. 8S. (Sallie Blue); 
James Reynolds, Winchester Rural H. 8. 
(Ruth Klingberg). 

Minnesota: Jean Timm, Balaton Public 
School (Mr. Pederson); Lane Eastby, Battle 
Lake H. S. (L. O. Eastby);: Vivian Votruba, 
Villa Scholastica H. S., Duluth (Sister Ray 
mond); Lorraine Warn, Hastings Central 
H. 8S. (A. G. Baril); Donald R. Harkness, 
Le Sueur Public School (Marvin Rice); Le- 
roy Holt, Lewiston H. 8S. (Stanley Arbin- 
gast): Frances Reinhart, St. Anthony H. 8., 
Minneapolis (Mrs. L. J. MacDonald); Betty 
Nystrom, New Ulm H. 8S. (Ralph J. Suther- 
land); Dorothy Manning, Pequot Consoli- 
dated School (Mr. Thompson); Bonnie Kelly, 
Derham Hall H. S8., St. Paul (Sister Leo 
Marie); Erling Johnson, Upsala H. S. (R. 
Ellingson); Teresa Keeley, Sacred Heart H. 
S., Waseca (Sister Mary Ildephonse); Vivian 
Doerfier, St. Mary's H. 8., Waverley (Sister 
Mary Therese). 

Missouri: Ted Henry, Butler H. S. (Ma- 
reta Beatrice Williams); Alton Bray, Forn- 
felt (C. E. Brewer); Norman Browne, School 
of the Ozarks, Point Lookout (Ruth 8. San- 
ders); Mary Ann Burke, Central H. S8., St. 
Joseph (E. J. Ellis); Carolyn Carrick, Sey- 
mour H. 8S. (Addie Clark): David Weiser, 
Springfield H. S. (Sarah Townsend). 

Nebreska: Baird Emmons, Central H. 8. 
(J. E. Cook); William Wertz, St. Ludger 
School, Creighton (Sister M. Amadea, O. 8S. 
F.): Bob Seller, Dalton H. 8S. (Mr. Johns); 
Ruth Erkman, South H. 8... Omaha (S. E 
Clark): Dorothy Everett, Weeping Water 
H. S. (Eugene L. Rarick). 

North Dakota: Palmer Sandreal, Cooper 
H. S., Cooperstown (Ruth E. Cook); Alex 
Pfau, Dickinson H. 8S. (Lionel G. Reeck); 
Leonard Drengson, Niagara Consolidated 
School (E. C. Blackorby); Wayne Zimmer- 
man, Valley City H. 8S. (C. W. Wood). 

South Dakota: Kathryn Leeper, 
H. S. (H. Herbert Siegele): Cecil Hough- 
ton, Buffalo H. 8S. (Mrs, Myrle Hanson); 
Charles R. Mallory, Lennox H. 8. (S. Mickel- 
son): Don Porter Jr., Central H. S., Madi- 
son (Theodore Wrage): Helena Vissers, Mil- 
bank H. S. (Doris L. Black); Lyle Ander- 
son, Redfield H. S. (Jean Allison). 


Blunt 


NORTH CENTRAL ZONE 

Illinois: Ralph Adamezyk, Crane Tech- 
nical H. S., Chicago (Helen Anderson); 
Martin Cohen, Marshall H. S., Chicago (Mrs 
Helen Rueben): Margaret Hession, Mercy 
H. S., Chicago (Sister Mary Evelyn); Donald 
Worby, Dwight Township H. 8. (Gladys 
Hoffman); Merlyn Fessler, Glenbard Town- 


L: a Glen Ellyn (Clara Diers); Mary 
h Academy, La G (Sr. 
Mary Anthony); Victor Stone, Proviso Town- 
ship H. S., Maywood (Florence I. Otis); 
Charles Bates, Neponset H. 8S. (Mrs. H. R. 
Beeson); Mary Andrews, Sterling Town- 
ship H. S. (Curtis C. Brandau); Amanda 
Tichenor, Sullivan Township H. 8S. (Jean 
Whitfield). 
Indiana: Morris Boyce, Kokomo H. &. 
(Fred Mustard); Dick Morris, Lebanon H. 
S. (Mary Ann Tauer); Anne Magruder, 
Morton H. 8., Richmond (Glenn Holder). 
Michigan: Norman A. Moilanen, Baraga 
Township H. 8S. (E. E. Erickson); Margaret 
Bidlack, Lakeview H. S., Battle Creek (Eu- 
gene D. McKeown); Chester Jana, Cheboy- 
gan H. 8S. (Evelyn Mara); Carol Bryant, 
Edison Institute H. S., Dearborn (Mrs. Doro- 
thy T. Iseman); Robert Bolten, Grand 
Haven H. 8. (Helen M. Bell); Anastasia 
Waichunas, Mt. Mercy Academy, Grand Ra- 
pids (Sister Mary Consilium, R. S. M.); 
Gordon Kurtz, Holly H. 8S. (K. Kublman); 
Frederick Kirstowsky, Arthur Hill H. &., 
Saginaw (Mattie Gay Gramp); Julia Shubat, 
Stambaugh Jr. H. 8. (E. Burr Sherwood). 
_@hie: Helen Peacock, Friends Boarding 
School, Barnesville (Blanche Schofield); 
Mary Hayden, Hinckley Township H. &., 
Brunswick (Alice Erwin) ; Mary Massie, Lost- 
creek Township H. 8S., Casstown (Raymond 
Craig); Jane Roettker, Mother of Mercy 
Academy, Cincinnati (Sister M. Imelda); Sol 
Ackerman, Alexander Hamilton Jr. H. S., 
Cleveland (James F. Swinehart); Lincoln 
Wolfenstein, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Cleveland 
Heights (R. D. Tubaugh); Edsel Weaver, 
Fairview H. 8., Dayton (Nellie R. Cloppert) ; 
Ronald Stimmel, Grove City H. 8. (Delne 
Adams); Oliver Gunn, Lakewood H. 
(Mary L. Beech); Nancy Jean Budd, 
Vernon H. 8S. (Mildred Solt) : Carlton 
St. Paul’s H. 8., Norwalk (Sister Mary 
lian); Esther Clark, Shawnee H. S. (Amelia 
Foulkes); Amelia Enkemann, Shreve H. 8. 
(J. J. Weltmer); Grant Leybourne, Tippe- 
canoe City H. S. (Mr. Kazmaier); Edwin 
Flower, Wyoming H. 8. (John B. Holden). 
Wisconsin: Pearl Bowman, Black River 
Falls H. 8S. (Mrs. Olga R. Olson): Susan 
Weghorn, Cochrane H. 8. (Caecilie D. Pie- 
per); Junior Duxbury, Eleva H. S. (Joy B. 
Elliott); Marjorie Gustafson, Maiden Rock 
H. 8S. (Maxine Olson); Les McNamar, Med- 
ford H. 8S. (J. W. Best); Albert Raunholt, 
Union Free H. 8., Milltown (Dorothy L. 
Dunn); Joseph Fritz, St. John’s Cathedral 
H. 8., Milwaukee (Sister Francis Constan- 
tine); Alvin Babler, Monroe H. 8S. (Mr. A. 
F. Barnard); Alfred Schaufer, Mosinee H. 
S. (Margaret Parham): James Hartley, Ona- 
laska H. 8. (Evelyn Volla); Stuart Ross, Rose 
S. Swart Training School, Oshkosh (Louise 
E. Scott); Muriel Renahack, Reeseville H. 
S. (Genevieve Bloch): Lawrence Brown, 
Ithaca Union H. S., Richland Center (Jean 
Sontag): Carlisle Runge, Seymour H. 8. 
(Ella Leppert); Eileen Baldeshwieler, Stan 
ley H. 8S. (R. V. Boyer); Jason Nicol, Tomah 
H. S. (Mary McAdams); Gordon Fredrick, 
Woodville H. 8. (Helen Lamson). 


NORTHEAST ZONE 

Josephine Gates, Nathan 

(Dean L. Mae- 
Fitch H. &., 


Connecticut: 
Hale H. 8., East Haddam 
Dermitt); Ruth Hoyt, John 
Windsor (Caroline Keeler). 

Maine: Lawrence Davies, Bangor 
(Mrs. V. C. Rich); Richard Harmon, 
Portiand H. 8S. (Helen E. Pierce) 

Maryland: Arthur Hertzberg, Baltimore 
City College (James C. Leonhart); Mary 
Elizabeth Kelly, Bel Air H. 8S. (Mary A, 
Powell): Morton Kaplan, Brunswick H. 8, 
(Joe C. Newcomer): Roland Banks, Richard 
Montgomery H. 8., Rockville (Mrs, Frances 
S. Holmead). 

Massachusetts. Samuel 
H. S. (M. EB. Stewart); 
H. 8. (iN. N. Noble): 
Mt. Hermon H. 8S 
Muliins, Vocational 


H. 8. 
South 


Leiter Chelsea 
Thomas Little, Lenox 
Gershom Makepeace, 
(Eugene P. Link): Eileen 
School, New Bedford 
(Mary C. Canney); William V. Shyne, Nor- 
wood H S. (Marguerite Elliott); Elise 
Pouppeville, Princeton H. 8S. (Helen Sanders). 

New Jersey: Frances Gross and Edith 
Silberman, Atlantic City H. 8S. (William K, 
Schwab): Robert Lauterstein, Montclair H, 8, 
(Lila V. North): Warren Van Dyk, Paterson 
Central H. S. (Katherine Rusch Rodger); 
Charles Schlenker, Teaneck H. 8S. (Agnes 
Hewitt): Ethel Samachson, Trenton Central 
H. S. (Angell Mathewson). 

New York: Howard Braverman, Brooklyn 
Boys H. 8S. (G. C. Lunn); Donald Balleisen, 
Brooklyn Friends School (Edna G. Conrad); 
Roselle Siegfried, New Utrecht H. 8., Brook- 
lyn (Mr. Locher); Charles Fouhy, Elmira 
Catholic H. S. (Sister Mary Stephen); Wanda 
Zylia, Glen Cove H. 8S. (May I, Brandhorst) ; 
Leo Rashkin, Mountaindale H. 8S. (Mrs, 
Helen C. Brown); Armand Albertoli, Mur- 
ray Hill H.°S., New York City (Mary E, 
Robson); Stephen Hopkins, Peekskill H. 8, 
(Dr. Arthur J. Manske). 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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“In Every High-School 
English Curriculum 


There is a Place for 
GILMARTIN’S WORD STUDY” 


Every English teacher knows that 








“word poverty” seriously handi- | 


caps the average high-school stu- 
dent today. In 
WORD STUDY thousands of 
teachers now find the effective 
remedy for this situation. 


Interesting Ventures 
in Vocabulary Building 


This carefully planned book 


GILMARTIN’S | 


Happy Ending 
Three Britons, each hard of hearing: 
First Limey: “Is this Wembley?” 
Seconp Petter: “No, it’s Thursday.” 
Tuirp Limey: “Sc am I. Let’s have a 
Scotch and soda.”—U. S. Coast Guard. 


A man went into a shop to buy a 
fountain pen. 
one to try, and he covered several sheets 
of paper with the words, “Tempus 
Fugit.” 

The assistant offered him another pen. 
“Perhaps,” she said, “you’d like one of 
these better, Mr. Fugit.” 

—Exchange. 


An electrician was examining an elec- 
tric refrigerator that was using too much 
electricity and could not find the reason. 

He idly asked the cook, “How do you 
like the refrigerator?” 

She answered, “Ah jes’ like it fine. Ah 


The assistant gave him | 


open the door and it cools off the whole | 


kitchen.”—American Boy. 
. 


“Figures can’t lie,” 


said the professor | 


earnestly. “For instance, if one can build | 


a house in 12 days, 12 men can build it 
in one day.” 
“Yes?” interrupted a student. 


| 288 will build it in one hour, 17,280 in 
| one minute, and 1,036,800 in one second. 
And I don’t believe they could lay one | | fae 


attacks 


the difficulties of vocabulary by means | 


of a varied system of lessons that be- 
come interesting ventures in 
how to handle words. 
rect spelling, pronunciation, 
suffixes, use of words in sentences. 


Adaptable to Virtually 
Any Teaching Program 


GILMARTIN’S WORD STUDY is 
adaptable to virtually any teaching pro- 
gram. For example, some teachers de- 
vote ten minutes-of each English period 
to Word Study. 


Others use it in a special course of one 
or two full periods a week. 


prefixes, 


Net price: only 36c 


To teachers and school administrators 
we shall gladly send a copy of GIL- 
MARTIN’S WORD STUDY to examine 
with a view to adoption. Simply clip 
this advertisement, attach it to your 
school letterhead, and mail it to us. 
H-SCH.2 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


learning | 
It stresses cor- | 








brick in that time.” 
While the professor was still gasping, 
the smart “ready reckoner” went on: 
“Again, if one ship can cross the At- 
lantic in 6 days, 6 ships can cross it in 
one day. I don’t believe that either; 
so where’s the truth in arithmetic?” 
Then he sat down.—Montreal Star. 


Modern 

Visrror: “How old are you, sonny?” 

Boston Boy: “That’s hard to say, sir. 
According to my latest school tests, I 
have a psychological age of 11 and a 
moral age of 10. Anatomically, I’m 7; 
mentally, I'm 9. But I suppose you 
refer to my chronological age. That’s 8 
—but nobody pays any attention to 
that these days!”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

« 


“Well, son, what’s the score?” in- 
quired the city man as he stopped his 
car alongside the outfield of an im- 
provised baseball diamond. 

“Twenty-three to nothing,” replied the 
youthful fielder. 

“In your side’s favor?” 

“Naw; the other fellows’.” 

“Guess you're going to get beaten, 
aren’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. We haven’t been 
to bat yet.” 


“Then 


OU can't help having a grand vacation 

at Jasper—it has everything! Golf ona 
championship course, tennis, swimming in 
| heated outdoor pool, riding, hiking, climbing 
and fishing amid the Alpine grandeur of Amer 
ica’s largest National Park. Jasper Park Lodge 
is the sort of place you'll enjoy every minute, 
and you'll find Canadian National's famous 
hospitality is but one of the many extra ple 
sures of a vacation here. Rates with meals are 
from $7.00 per day. And remember, too, that 
| Jasper is an almost perfect take-off point for 
the thrilling rail and protected ocean voyage 
through the famed Inside Passage to Alaska, 
with Canadian National hospitality all the way. 
Low rail fares. 


from Montreal 
4 
Vancouver. 


Through air-conditioned equipmet 
Toronto and St. Paul, to Jasper and 


Boston 

Bu ffale 
Chicago 
Gacimnats 
Datrost 
Duluth 
Kansas Gity 
Les Amgeles 
Minneapolss 
Montreal 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ms 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


186 Tremont Senet 
420 Main Sect 
4S. Michigan Aveom 

206 Dixie Terminal 
1239 Washington Boulevard 
428 W. Superior Seret 
414 Fairfax Bldg 
607 S. Grand Aveom 
634 Marquette Aveo 
360 McGill Sere 
673 Fifth Aveom 
1500 Chestnut Serett 
355 Fifth Aveom 
Grand Trunk Ry. Secs 
648 Market Serest 
1329 Fourth Aves 

St, Lewis... 314 No 

St. Poul First Nationa! Bank 

Washington, D. C. ..922 15th St., NY. 


For new Alaska 
and Jasper Na- 
tional Park book- 
lets, call or write 
any Canadian 
National Office. 


CANADIAN NATIONA! 
TO EVERYWHERE IN CANA 
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‘Dear Forum: 

The students of the Viola 3rd year 
English class were all extremely interest- 
ed in the letter to the Forum from the 
girl of Lee Valley, Tennessee. We have 
discussed among ourselves the marriage 
othe nine-year old girl to the twenty- 
fwo year old mountain boy and had 
N wondered what educational advantages 
were had in a community where a girl 

her married life at such an age. 
Miss Ledford’s letter of the struggle in 
Ige Yalley for a high school has aroused 
gar interest. We who enjoy the ad- 
yantages of one of the best of Wiscon- 
gn’s small high schools wish to help the 

‘ of Lee Valley to realize their 
@eam of a high school education, and 
urge all readers of the Scholastic to do 


the same. 














Ellen Savacool, 
Viola (Wis.) High School. 








Good Idea 
Dear Editor: 


J was greatly interested in your Stu- 
dent Written issue of Scholastic. This 
issue surpasses many of your profession- 
ily written numbers. Why not have 
these issues every six weeks? 

I think that such a plan would greatly 
benefit your subscribers as it would stim- 
ulate studen: interest in various 
literary fields. Most students wouldn’t 
enter these various contests at first as 
they feel that their work doesn’t amount 
to anything; but if they would see the 
work of their fellow students published 
they would be stimulated to improve 
their own writing in an attempt ‘o get 
their material published. 

Bob Haverfield, 
Maplewood, New Jersey 
















ind vacation 





Golf ona 
mming ina 


ng, climbing 


(We tried the idea once of having a 
Student Written issue each semester, 
and were so inundated with entries that 








ms r Lal we couldn’t tell where one contest 
bere stopped and the other started. Final 
- foal compromise was the Round Table and 
ais é 
" Student Forum, solely for students.—Ed.) 
y extra pler 
th meals are . = 
er, too, that 
# point & # News Exam Results 
cean voyage 
age 27 
> to Aladin (Concluded = dl Aa 
, Pennsylvania: James McFadden, Altoona 
all the wif. HA wg (charles A. Paris); Donald Feich, Ava- 
ed equipment jon H. S. (J. C. Weichel); Jane Rairigh, 
to Jasper and Blairsville H. S. (Catherine McClure) ; Sophie 
Smrkolj, Clairton H. S. (Naoma E. Ericson): 
Lester J. Robertson, Downingtown Industrial 
36 Tremont Sereet School (Raymond A. Lemmon); John Gar- 
420 Main Sereet man, Messia Bible College Academy (Benja- 
Michigan Ave BE min BE. Thuma); Joe Pusch, Hellertown H. S. 
ie Terminal (Donald E. Fritchman); Michael Metil, Lat- 
ington Bouleva tobe H. S. (Mr. Beatty); Thomas Reissman, 
V. Superior Stet berg Township H. S., Laureldale 
“Ne (Edith E. Staudt); Russell Robertson, Tech 
° ce 


H. 8. McKeesport (Mr. Pry): Gloria Rice, 
Middletown H. S. (Donald R. Miller) ; Charles 
el, Mt. Carmel H. S. (Elizabeth How- 
ard); Frank Robison, North Waies H. S. 
m Mensch); Ethel Lorenz, Mt. Lebanon 

Fak Ry. Seal 8. (Victor M. Doak); Robert Vought and 
548 Marker Saul Johnson, Centennial H. S., Ridgway 
9 Fourth Aves (Margaret Kime); Eugene Moran. St. Paul's 
4 Ne HS. Scranton (Sister M. Ferdinand); 
soe! Boal Roswell Yingling, Wilkinsburg H. S. (Clara 
12 15ch Se., NM 4 Grier); Donato Iacoboni, Walnut Avenue 
Wilson (Mrs. Elizabeth T. Bayles). 

Virginia: Edna Ridenour, Fairmont 
(Louise Rock); Albert Darby, Martins- 
8. (Catherine Chamberlin); Joseph 
dr., Sisterville H. S. (D. F. Arnett). 


Aarquette Aveam 
360 McGill See 
673 Fifth Aveom 
10 Chestnut Serest 
355 Fifth Aveo 
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Alabama: Charles Maxey, Barber Seminary, 
Anniston (Edna Elizabeth Smallwood); Knox 
Milisap, Phillips H. S., Birmingham (Sellers 
Stough); Charles Darrah, Decatur H. S. 
(Mary Robertson); Edward Harrison, Butler 
County H. S., Greenville (Sarah Haynes); 
Della Bozeman, Hayneville H. S. (F. F. 
Ellis); Stansal Alexander, Pickens County 
H. 8., Reform (Bessie Mae Montgomery) ; 
Lorraine Armstrong, Sheffield H. S. (Miss 
Sherrod). 

Arkansas: Richard Samuel, McNeil H. 8S. 
(Mary Lou Fore); Byron Wiison, Roe H. 8S. 
(Marian Cocke). 

Florida: John A. Tompkins, Summerlin 
Institute, Barton (Arba Huckeba); Dwight 
Ross, West Palm Beach H. S. (Marian F. 
Morse). 

Georgia: Harold Johnston, Canton H. 8. 
(Dorothy M. Greene). 

Kentucky: C. L. Walton, Benton H. S. 
(Attie Faughn); Roberta Lindenschmidt, 
LaSalette Academy (Sister Victoria); Helen 
Eckel, Kentucky Female Orphan School, 
Midway (Frances Ballou). 





Louisiana: Alex Welibrink, Fort Neces- 
sity H. S. (W. R. Middleton). 
Mississippi: Virginia Colville, Wiggins 


H. 8S. (Miss Brumfield). 
Oklahoma: Ray Lehman, 

(Myra McClellan); T. 

School, cAlester 


zuthrie H. 8. 
E. Sayden, St. John's 
(Sister Rita); Robert 
Davis, West H. S., Muskogee (Bess Nico- 
demus); James Goodwin, Oklahoma City 
Central H. S. (Ruth Rogers) 

Tennessee: James Hoppers, 
(Grace Rhodes). 


Ripley H. 8. 


Texas: Ruth Lefkovits, Beaumont H. S. 
(Mrs. Casson); Ann Price, Corpus Christi 
H. S. (Katherine Knolle); Sam Chisholm, 


Brownfield H. S. (Lucile Maize): William J. 
Dodds and Caroline Sueltenfuss, St. Joseph's 
Academy, San Antonio (Sister M. Christiana) 
Morris Daniels, Tyler H. S. 
Jones). 


Virginia: William Buchanan, George Wash 


(Mrs. S. T. 


ington H. 8., Danville (R. S. Simpson); Bart 
Morewitz, Newport News H. 8S. (Lucille 
Kane); Robert Waitt, Jr., John Marshall 
H. 8., Richmond (Charles Anthony). 


WEST ZONE 
Alaska: Robert Ridley, 
School, Sitka (Roland B. 


Sheldon 
Wurster). 


Jackson 





THIS BOAT, TOM, SAID YOU . 
PROMISED HER A RIDE-CLAIMS 


ALICE WAS TELLING ME ABOUT \. —2 
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Arizona: Phillip Lancaster, Winslow H. 8. 
(Mrs. Mary A. Godsell). 

California: Robert FE. Booth, Kern County 
Union H. S., Bakersfield (Mr. Wilcox): 
Robert T. Rar -our, Hamilton Union H. 8. 
(Mrs. F. K. Waiker); Taro Matsui, Hanford 





Union H. S. (Florence A. Rhein); Margaret 
Young, Kerman H. S. (Herbert Irwin); 
Charles Anglim, Napa Union H. S. (Miss 
Knox); Richard Jencks, University H. S., 


Oakland (Henry Meckel): Roland Haney, 
Balboa H. S8S., San Francisco (William J. 
Cannon); Kusiel Dubroff and Marion Bart- 
lett, Galileo H. S., San Francisco (Mrs, 
M. 8. Cullen), 

Colorado: Lorraine Hayes, 
County H. 8., Akron (D. R. Hicks); Stanley 
Drake, Table Rock H. 8., Colorado Springs 
(Alice Fowler); James Suntum, St. Joseph's 
H. 8S., Denver (Sister Mary Scholastica); 
James Ottino, Pueblo Central H. S. (Achsah 
A. Hardin). 

Idaho: Jack Roper, Burley H. S. (M. W. 
McLaughlin); Louis Christen, Coeur d'Alene 


Washington 


H. 8. (Alice Latta); Bob Moberly, Pocatello 
H. S. (H. Hoffman); Ruth Purser, Pres- 
ton H. S. (W. H. Simons); Jewell Hibbert, 


Sugar-Salem H. 8. (J. Kenneth Thatcher). 


Montana: Dorothy Brennan, Powell County 


H. S., Deer Lodge (Dorothy Elliott); Mary 
Stevens, Fort Benton H. 8S. (Miss Ganna- 
way); Francis Bardonour, Harlem H. 8. 


(L. E. Wahl); Lourin Surguine, Malta H. 8. 
(Dorothy Waisner); Bertha Gleason, Mildred 


H. S. (Vera R. Gilbert); Dorothy Schomer, 
Sacred Heart Academy, Missoula (Sister 
Mary Dorothy); James McDonough, Shelby 


H. 8S. (C. F. Dunster); Gib E. Johnson, Hunt- 
ley Project H. S., Worden (Mrs. L. Christine 
Bliss). 


Oregon: Alfred Allan English, Oakland 
H. 8S. (Mr. Jackson A. Bliss). 
Utah: Melvin Rowley, Parowan H. §8., 


(Ivan Decker). 

Washington: Clifford Johanssen, Everett 
H. S. (I. Carlisle); Fenton Foster, Pasco 
H. S. (J. J. Simpson); Ted Stuart, S. Kitsap 
Union H. 8S., Port Orchard (Almarie King); 
George Fujimoto, Franklin H. S8., Seattle 
(B. A. Samuelson); Robert Browder, Lewis 
& Clark H. S., Spokane (Ruth West): Fred 
Schwarz, Spokane N. Central H. 8S. (Grace 
Campbell) 


Veda Duncan 
(Cecil 


Johnson County 
Price). 


Wyoming: 
H. S 


suffalo 


YOU MADE IT YOURSELF TOO —_ 
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*RUILD a boat like this!) Who do you 
thin« I am, Harold Vanderbilt?” 

“I’m not kidding. It’s easy. Just follow 
directions from Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine. They tell you how to make it, illustrate 
every step and will furnish blue prints if 
you want them.” 

“But the tools, Tom. Our workshop is 
no Brooklyn Navy Yard.” 

“Nor ours either. You don’t need many 
tools. Your dad has enough without your 
buying more.” 

“Stil! there'll be a lot of expense. This 
boat cost you a pretty penny.” 








‘} 


AND | SURE DID, BILL. YOU 
MAKE ONE AND WE'LL 
START A BOAT CLUB 







“Remember your econ course, Bill. Labor 
is the big item in the cost of things and here 
you furnish the labor yourself.” 

“All right, Tom, how do I start?” 

“Just go to any newsstand and get Pop- 
ular Mechanics Magazine.” 

Possibly you may be interested in some- 
thing besides boats—furniture, radio, avia- 
tion, photography, gas engines, model build- 
ing—it doesn’t matter—you'll find the sub- 
jects covered, covered as interestingly, as 
thoroughly and as completely as Tom and 
Bill found the subject of boats. 

Get your copy today. Remember, it’s— 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


25c¢ at your Newsstand 
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Abbes: All About The, = 
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Prize winning copy selected by a special 


committee appointed by the SCHOLASTIC. 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


Webster’s International Dictionary in 3 volumes 


To the school sending in the greatest number of entries: 


Eastern High School, Lansing, Michigan 


To the school attended by winner of first prize: 
East High School, Rochester, New York 


STUDENT PRIZES 


1ST PRIZE: $50.00 in cash — Eileen M. King, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


2ND TO 6TH PRIZES: 15 jewel Elgin Strap Watches — Dorothy E. Bellum, Lake- 
land High School, Lakeland, Fla.; Celeste H. Hall, Yankton High School, Yankton, S. D.; Mick O’Connell, 
Rosary High School, Bozeman, Mont.; Anna Wiegand, Jermyn High School, Jermyn, Pa.; Margaret 
Yahraes, Easton High School, Easton, Pa. 
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Schmidt, Eastern High School, Lansing, Mich.; Marie Ward, Auburn Senior High School, Auburn, Wash. 


17TH TO 66TH PRIZES: 
Parker Mechanical Pencils 


Ann Ruth Alpern 
Congress High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mary Badger 
Jermyn High School, 
Jermyn, Pa. 


Helen Brown 
Eastern High Schooi, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Jack Clark 
Senior Central High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Donald G. Coates 
Royal Oak High Schcol, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


Donald Connors 
Warren High School, 
Warren, Ohio 


Carolyn Cosgrove 
Auburn High School, 
Auburn, Wash. 


lola Cover 
Whetstone High School, 
Martel, Ohio 


Anna Daly 

Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Herman David, Jr. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Douglas DeGroote 
Humboldt High School, 
Humboldt, lowa 
Elizabeth Detz 


East High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Richard Dew 

Benton High School, 

St. Joseph, Mo 

John Mar Dille, Jr. 
Fort Morgan High School, 
Fort Morgan, Col. 
Barbara Duer 

Fairview High School, 
Dayton, Ohio 

Lewrence Durham 

E. M. C. Preparatory School, 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 
Joseph Egnatzik 
Boonton High School, 
Boonton, N. J. 


Marjorie Eifert 

Eastern High School, 
Lansing, Mich. 
Margaret Fair 

St. Anthony High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ben Florence 

Atlantic City Senior H. S. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

June Forsha 

Campbell County H. S. 
Gillette, Wyo. 


Mitsuko Fujii 


Auburn Senior High School, 


Auburn, Wash. 


Arline Greenbaum 
Lawrence High School, 
Lowrence, Long Isiand 
Alice Hagg 

Kearney High School, 
Kearney, Neb. 


Janice Hardix 
Auburn High School, 
Auburn, Wash 


May Hesketh 
Puyallup High School, 
Puyallup, Wash 
Grant Hilliker 
Black River Folis H. S 
Black River Falls, Wisc. 
Roy Holmes 

West High School, 
Madison, Wisc 

Ruth E. Johnson 
lraan High School 


lroan, Texas 


Irene Kennedy 


Auburn Senior High School, 


Auburn, Wash. 


Frances Kosewicz 
Eastern High School, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Helen Krawczyk 
St. Anthony High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Judah Mann 
North Plainfield H. S 
North Plainfield, N. J. 


Dorothy McCurdy 
Lebanon High School, 
Lebanon, Ind. 
Barbara McElligott 
St. Agnes Academy, 
Kansas City, Mo 
Josephine Miller 
Harmon, lil. 

Mary Olvera 


St. Anthony High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mildred Ondrick 
Lindblom High School, 
Chicago, Ili 


Paul Palanzo 
Monessen High School, 
Monessen, Pa 


Charies Peierman 
Eostern High School, 
Lansing, Mich 


Madlyn Prinsen 
Pocateilo High School, 
Pocatello, idaho 


Dorothy Quinn 
St. Anthony High School 
Minneopolis, Minn 


Gwendolyn Shaw 
Ashiey High School, 
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Kenneth Sheldon 

Lane Technical High School 
Chicago, Ill 

Luverne M. Thompson 
Central High School, 
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Jane Turner 

Girls Polytechnic School, 
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Marian Weinstein 
Erasmus Hall High School, 
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Louise Whitworth 

East High School, 
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George B. Wilson 
Arsenal Technical H. S., 
Indianapolis, ind. 
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“One of our first training rules is never to 
drink alcohol in any form. I would rather 
have an athlete break almost every other 
rule laid down than to break this one con- 
cerning the use of intoxicants. Alcohol is 
the foe of athletics and destroys the 
efficiency of mind as well as muscle. It 
makes poor athletes and dull students out 
of boys and girls who otherwise might excel 
in sports and studies.” dhieia 
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